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The Sweater, a campus casual, is styled for fashion, 
and woven for warmth of all wool zephyr yarn dyed 
deep green, and decorated with a tacked-on trefoil. 
I TURN ii cc sascoccynnindasanasbnvaneacahperoninend $2.95 


Calots are ‘‘tops’’ with any sport ensemble. The vel- 
vety soft pin-wale corduroy comes in royal blue, 
red, green, and brown; and in sizes small, medium, 
NE I ooo cS cica ciccksesnconcesaessavesaaecdacest $.50 


PlayMates are featured as a fall favorite. The stream- 
lined style, tailored details, luscious colors, and the 
soft sleekness of the finely woven gabardine (vat 
dyed and sanforized) give an air of luxury at budget 
prices. The blouse may be worn in-or-out, and the 
slacks are designed on a waistband, with zipper 
placket and pinch pleats—for fit and comfort. 


8-105 Palmetto green gabardine slacks. Sizes 10-20..............$3.75 
8-133 Palmetto green gabardine blouse. Sizes 10-20....... 2.95 
8-132 Daffodil yellow gabardine blouse. Sizes 10-20............ 2.95 


A Cardigan of fleece lined cotton knit gives just that 
extra warmth so desirable on a cool evening or chilly 
morning. The soft, surf green is both practical and 
attractive, and the trefoil adds an official touch. 
Small, medium, large. 8-265.....................006 $1.00 


The Sport Shirt of mercerized broadcloth in buttercup 
yellow is made with a yoke back for comfort in action. 
Short sleeves, sport collar, and breast pocket are 
trimmed with three rows of stitching. Sizes 10-18. 


Gabartex Slacks (sanforized, of course!) are tailored, 
too, and made on a straight waistband, with zippered 





placket, and seam pocket—dyed deep green, for prac- 
tical purposes. Sizes 10-18. 8-106................ $2.95 
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MOTHER’S LITTLE 







AN we have lunch a little early to- 
( day, Mom?” With an eye on the 

clock, Stanley Mercer was gulping 
his morning coffee steaming hot. He was 
due in ten minutes at his self-imposed 
summer job at Doyle’s grocery store, but 
with energetic pedaling he could make it 
on his wheel in five. “This is my after- 
noon off, you know. I'll be home at 
twelve-ten, and I want to meet Slim Oliver 
on the half-past bus. We're going to 
Keyesville to play tennis.” 

“All right, dear. I'll have it on the 
table when you get here,” Mrs. Mercer 
agreed. Stan had been indoors so much 
during the long warm months while the 
other boys were enjoying themselves, that 
she was glad to have him get out of doors 
and exercise in the sun. 

“I wish I had a better racket. My old 
one’s bum.” 

“That racket down at Baker and Pettit’s ta 
that you've been talking so much about s 
isn’t sold yet. It’s still in the window. I 
saw it yesterday,” his sister Dilsey volun- 
teered, sugaring her cereal. ‘“‘Why don’t you buy it, Stan? 
You've been working all summer, and you must be as rich 
as Croesus.” 

“Rich as nothing,” Stanley growled. Like all by the name 
of Mercer, he was a generous, open-handed person, and Dil- 
sey’s unintentional suggestion of overthrift irked him. “You 
know as well as I do why I’m not spending money. So my 
college expenses won't hit Dad so hard. I'll buy a racket 
later, when I see how I’m coming out.” 

There was the creak of steps descending the front stairs, 
and Mr. Mercer, red-headed like his children, stood in the 
dining room door. He had had his breakfast earlier. “I 
won't be home for lunch, Mother. I'm taking the Mitchell 
people to the hotel. Stanley, have you cleaned out the chicken 
house and put the lime around, as I told you ?” 

“Yes, sir. I threw the chickens out and cleaned it last 
evening,” Stan answered. ‘But I didn’t have time to lime it. 
I had a date.” 

“Well, you should have finished the job while you were at 
it, date or no date,” his father said testily. “I've been trying 
to get that lime in now for a week. This is your afternoon 
off, so go right at it as soon as you get home. When I come 
back to-night I expect to find it done.” 

“Yes, sir.” Stan’s tone was respectful, but his mother was 
quick to see his disappointed face. 


HELPER 


Dilsey’s efforts to be help- 
ful, like many of her best- 
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laid plans, went “aft a-gley’ 


By 
MARY 
AVERY 
GLEN 


Illustrated 
by ROBB BEEBE 


DILSEY LIFTED THE 
HEAVY BOX AND CAR- 
RIED IT OUT OF DOORS 


“Stan has an engagement this afternoon, Father,” she said. 
“He'll be in a hurry, for he has to change his clothes. He's 
going to Keyesville to play tennis.” 

“I can’t help that. It won’t take but a few minutes. There'll 
be plenty of time afterward to play tennis. I've talked about 
this thing as long as I'm going to. That chicken house must 
be limed this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Mercer rose from behind the coffee urn, and followed 
her husband into the hall. She lowered her voice, but it was 
still audible in the dining room. 

“Aren't you being pretty hard on Stan, dear? You know 
how faithful he’s been to Mr. Doyle all summer, and how 
little exercise and fun he’s had. You're spoiling his whole 
afternoon. He's promised to meet Slim on the twelve-thirty 
bus. Can't he do it this evening, after he gets home?” 

“No, the chickens will have gone to roost. I won't have 
them disturbed again,” Mr. Mercer barked. “I'm not going 
to let him off. When I tell my son to do a thing, I intend to 
be obeyed.” The front door closed with a bang. 

Returning, Mrs. Mercer walked around the table and 
placed an arm about Stan’s shoulders. “I’m sorry, Son. But 
you mustn’t lay it up against your father. He got out of the 
wrong side of the bed this morning. That big Mitchell case 
has to be settled to-day, you know, and he’s nervous. That 
makes him cross. Lawyers have a lot of worry—but you 
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know Father. He'll be all right when he comes home.” 

Stan pushed back his red crest of hair and grinned up at 
her, his honest hazel-green eyes, so like Dilsey’s, suddenly 
tender. “Don’t you worry, Mom! You're a good egg! I'll 
‘phone the fellows at Keyesville, and Slim and I'll take the 
next bus. It won't matter if we are an hour late. Late? 
Say!” His eyes again sought the clock. “I’ve got to beat it!” 
He sprang up, kissed his mother violently, and slammed out. 

At midday Dilsey was slow in getting home. She had been 
on a long Licgehe ride with her friends, Phyllis and Meg 
Merriam. She was only a little late, but already lunch was 
over, and neither her mother nor Stan were in evidence. There 
was a plate of food saved for her in the oven in the kitchen. 

Selah, the colored maid, brought it in and set it on the din- 
ing table. ‘Yo’ maw’s gone to de missionary meetin’, Miss 
Dilsey. She say, tell you she had to go early ‘count o’ she’s 
on de pogrom committee.” 

Dilsey .bolted her lunch, for she hated eating alone. She 
was just polishing off the last forkful of her quince tart when 
she heard Stan running around the house on the flagstone 
walk toward the front yard. She could see the top of his 
head flash by the old-fashioned bay window. Apparently he 
went out, for he clicked the front gate. 

“Maybe he thinks he can catch the twelve-thirty bus, after 
all. Wonder why he didn’t ride his wheel? He could have 
left it at the store. Ill say he must have limed the chicken 
house in a hurry!” 

Shoving back her chair, she pushed open a screened door 
at the rear of the dining room and stepped out on a narrow, 
vine-shaded side porch. The air was fragrant with the per- 
fume of late summer—the smell of ripe grapes from the 










arbor, mingled with a cidery whiff of windfall apples and 
the acrid-sweet of pollen from the heavily mature hydrangea 
blooms. She sniffed it appreciatively as she sauntered down 
the steps into the back yard and across the drive, making her 
way idly to the scene of her brother’s labors. 

Propped against a clothespole, under the sagging lines of 
Selah’s “bleach patch,” she caught sight of Stan's bicycle, its 
flattened front tire the wordless explanation of why he had 
chosen to rely on his unassisted legs to reach the bus. 

Two hens, their round eyes introspective in the serious 
business of egg-laying, looked up from their nests with a 
sudden tentative flightiness as Dilsey pushed open the chicken 
house door. Opposite, through the sun-bright little opening 
near the floor which led outside into the chicken run, she 
could see a huddled group enjoying a dust bath in the noon 
heat. “Craw-w-w-k!” a young Rhode Island Red drawled 
comfortably, stretching out behind him, full-length, a 
rangy leg. 

Dilsey stepped into the muted light inside. Then suddenly 


THE GREAT PURIFICATION WAS AN 
AFTERNOON'S WORK. DILSEY AND 
STAN TOILED COMPANIONABLY 
TO REPAIR THE DAMAGE 
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she drew herself up with a puzzled frown. The place was 
clean certainly. As he had told his father, Stan had attended 
to that. But—where was the lime? There was no sign of it 
anywhere. None on the floor, none on the roosts, none un- 
der the fresh straw in the nests. And Stan had gone—he 
must be even now jolting along on the bus to Keyesville. 

Gosh, he must have forgotten it! But how could he, after 
what Father said this morning? And Father’ll be home be- 
fore he will. Oh, my goodness, he will be cross! 

With a face filled with worry, Dilsey stepped out again 
into the sunshine, fastening the door behind her by its 
wooden bolt. “If I can find the lime, I'll do it myself. 
Good thing I'm in my slacks.” 

She walked briskly into the cupola-topped stable, now used 
as a garage, and ere around. There! What was that, 
over in the corner behind the old sedan? That white powder 
was lime, certainly. 

Bending over, she lifted the big sifter from which, as she 
touched it, a plentiful stream of white —— gushed forth 
into the already partly filled wooden box in which it lay. 
“There's a lot here!” 

With difficulty she raised the box, carried it out of the 
stable, and at the chicken house door, lowered it to the grass 
while she undid the bolt. But her second entrance, negotiat- 
ing her unwieldy burden, was too much for the hens. With 
a squawk they rose from their nests and scuttled with ruffling 
wings through the little hole out into the chicken run. 

“I'd have had to shoo them off, anyway,” Dilsey said to 
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herself, shunting her load to the floor, ‘because I have to fix 
their nests.” By removing a prop above the little exit, she 
dropped over it a wooden slide which shut the chickens 
outside. 

It was fun swinging the big sifter, and she did a more than 
thorough job. She lifted the straw from all the easily ac- 
cessible nest boxes and sprinkled the bottoms liberally before 
replacing it. She whitened the roosts with lavish gestures 
and dusted the powder over the earth floor. As the contents 
of the sifter was exhausted, she filled it again, using a rusty 
iron spoon which she spied on a shelf below the little window. 
Finally, turning the emptied box up on edge, she stepped on 
it, teetering, to reach the higher nests. 

“There! That ought to satisfy Daddy!” 

Now to let the chickens in, and call the job complete! She 
banged the box against the whitewashed side wall and turned 
to put her latest thought into effect, when the thud of 
hurried steps on the turf outside made her whirl about. The 
door was abruptly yanked open, and to her astonishment she 
beheld Stan, still in his wading clothes, bending his head to 
enter through the low aperture. Under an arm he carried a 
limp, powdery-white cloth bag. 

Stan seemed equally surprised to see Dilsey. His quick 
glance raced over the white-dusted interior, took in his sister's 
dusty slacks, and came to rest on her face. ‘What's up?” 
he demanded. 

“Oh, Stan, I thought you’d gone to Keyesville! I heard 
you go out of the gate. Then I came out here, and I thought 
—” She stammered under his level, waiting gaze and broke 
the thread of her story. “I thought you’d forgotten about the 
lime. So I looked in the barn and found some, and put it 
around myself.” 

“There wasn’t any lime. 
some. What's all this?” 

“Why, /ime, of course! There was some, too! I found it 
on the floor in the barn.” Suddenly doubtful, she stepped 
aside and pointed at the big sifter. 

“You used that stuff?” Stan's tone was grim. “Do you 
know what that is? It’s what we had to poison the potato 
bugs!” 

Dilsey's face wore a stricken look. ‘Oh, my goodness, 
what'll we do? I've put it all over everything! If it’s poison, 
it'll kill the chickens, won’t it ?” 

“Of course it'll kill the chickens. 
Dill, now you Aave done it!” 

“Oh, Stan, don’t scold me,” Dilsey pleaded, half sobbing. 
“Everybody scolds me—all the time. I only did it to help 
you. Because I didn’t want Daddy to know you'd forgotten.” 

“Mother's little helper,” Stan gibed scornfully. ‘“Well, 
I suppose we'll have to clean it up. But I don’t see 
how we can clean it up—enough. The chickens'Il 
scratch the floor and get it, no matter what we 
do. You run to the house and ’phone Slim. Tell 
him I can’t meet him. And bring out Selah’s «(<p 
scrub-brushes and soap, and a lot of rags. I'll get 
a couple of pails of water from the barn faucet.” 

‘Must I ‘phone Slim? Couldn't you do it? I'll 
get the water.” 

The distress in his sister's eyes brought stan’s 
chivalry to the surface. “No point in telling Slim 
about the poison,” he Pars “It's none of his 
business. Just tell him to go without me. And 
to say to the Keyesville fellows that I’ve got to 
work here all the afternoon.” 

The great purification was, indeed, an after- 
noon’s work. Dilsey scrubbed the nests with soap 
and water, while her brother carried out the straw 
and burned it in the garden. Together they dili- 
gently scoured the roosts, but the floor remained 
an unsolved problem, even after Stan had brought 
in the garden fork and dug it up, carefully turning 


I had to go to town and get 


I'll say this for you, 
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under the whitened clods. ‘‘Just wait till the chickens get at 
that fresh earth,” he predicted gloomily. 

“Couldn’t we put something over it?” Dilsey suggested. 
“Cover it with boards, or something? How about those 
strips of old lumber in the woodshed ?” 

Brushing the perspiration off his forehead with his shirt 
sleeve, Stan leaned on his fork to consider. ‘That's not a 
bad idea,” he conceded at last. 

The two fell to talking quite companionably as they car- 
ried in the long boards, one by one, each holding an end, and 
fitted them over the floor. Dilsey grew enthusiastic over the 
success of the work, and Stan himself began to regard it with 
approval. At times he even forgot to be gruff. His sister 
had certainly toiled unstintingly to repair the damage. With 
all her faults, at heart she was a good egg. The afternoon 
hadn’t been so bad, after all. 

When the job was done, he dragged in the hose and gave 
the place a thorough washing down, first digging a drain to 
divert the poisoned water from running out into the chicken 
yard. 

“Now we can let the chickens in, can’t we?” Dilsey asked. 
Both she and Stan were daubed with mud, and wet to the skin. 

Stan shook his head. ‘‘Nope, not yet. Not till we speak to 
Dad. Besides, the place is too wet. Leave the door open. 
It'll dry faster. And, by the way, Dill, you'll have to tell Dad 
about this ruckus yourself. I can’t, without squealing on 
you.” Outside, coiling the hose on its rack, he looked up 


and added, “Here comes Dad now.” 
Mr. Mercer came toward them leisurely through the apple 
All his nervous unreason 


trees. (Continued on page 50) 
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PUBLIC HEALTH JOBS , 


W we you read stirring stories in the newspapers 
about heroic rescues on sea or land, do you wish, 
perhaps, that you might have a part in some such 
dramatic scene in real life? Most of us, at some time or 
other, have dreamed of playing the réle of heroine, risking 
our lives to save another’s—-and we have come to think, with- 
out really thinking, that saving a life, by its very nature, must 
be a spectacular act. But if we stop to consider, we must 
realize that thousands of men and women are saving the lives 
of thousands of other human beings every day, with no more 
fanfare or to-do than greets the postman making his regular 
rounds. Saving lives is their iob, a commonplace to them. 
Who are these people? Some of them are , ao nurses, 
and public health workers. If you have a real desire for a 
life of service, possibly there is a career for you in the field 
of _ health. It is a profession that is young enough not 
to be overcrowded, a profession in which fascinating discov- 
eries are being made, and one in which many opportunities 
are offered. 

What are some of these public health jobs, and what prepa- 
ration is needed to fill them successfully ? 

To begin with, the most important asset for any girl is her 
own good health. That is the foundation upon which she 
will build all of the other necessary education. 

Let us suppose that you are a Le of excellent general 
health, with a keen interest in your fellow human beings, and 
a longing to be of some real use in the world. You are in 
high school and, while you haven’t made up your mind about 
the exact kind of work you want to do when you start to earn 
your own living, the field of public health interests you. Is 
it too soon for you to begin laying the groundwork for a 
future job in that field? No, indeed it is not—and there are 
many ways in which you can begin to prepare yourself now. 


For one thing, study all the science you can—general science, 
biology, chemistry, physics—and take every available course 
in civics, economics, and physical education. Any shorthand 
and typewriting you can pick up along the way will help you 
a great deal, too, though graduation from a business or voca- 
tional high school is not necessary. It s important, however, 
that you prepare for college. Every year it becomes more and 
more difficult to enter any field of public health without a 
college degree. 


Dietician 

When you are ready to enter college, select a college at 
which you can secure the education which will fit you for your 
chosen career without having to transfer to another institution 
later on. For instance, let's suppose that you decide to be- 
come a dietician. You want to prepare for a position, we will 
say, with the Public Health Service of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Here the starting salary is $1800 a year, with op- 
portunities for promotion to an income considerably higher. 

The Civil Service examinations are open only to those who 
have a bachelor’s degree from a college of recognized stand- 
ing, one “giving an accredited course for the profession of 
dietician.” 

Your life-saving work—if you choose dietetics—will per- 
haps be carried on in hospitals. They need not be Federal 
ones, however. City, County, State, and private institutions 
must have dieticians, too. They are also eee on the staffs 
of social service, philanthropic, and public health agencies 
nowadays, and are essential parts of most welfare organiza- 
tions. 

And what does a dietician do? In a hospital, her duties 
include supervision of the diets served, not only to the 
patients but also to the nurses and doctors. She will be re- 
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Illustrated by 8. WENDELL CAMPBELL 


BEULAH FRANCE, R.N. 
If you have a real desire for a life 


of service, perhaps there is a career 


jor you in the field of public health 


sponsible for planning and having prepared nourishing, well- 
balanced meals to keep the well healthy, and special dishes 
for the sick to help them recover from illness. Almost every 
disease demands certain dietary precautions which a specialist 
must know and understand. 

On public health appointments outside institutional walls, 
a dietician often visits in homes, there to help families learn 
how to choose and prepare foods needed for nutrition. She 
will hold classes also, where she'll teach girls and women 
how to plan meals and buy on a budget. 

Does one /ave to go to college to become a dietician, you 
may ask? No, there are shorter courses given, some lasting 
only a year and yet licensed by the State. If you cannot afford 
to get a college degree, investigate these institutions and find 
out what they offer. 

But always remember, when planning a career, that you 
get what you pay for, as a rule, whether your payment be 
made by an investment of time or of money. Don't expect 
to find a short cut to success. 

Allied to dietetics, but differing from it in some respects, 
is the science which is known as “nutrition.” While the 
dietician plans and perhaps way the special diets, the 
nutritionist finds out what each food does to the body—how 
and why it influences health. 

For more than ten years the League of Nations studied 
nutrition’s effect on public health in various parts of the 
world. How much milk is needed for the maintenance of 
maximum health at different ages under varying conditions ? 





ENTERING A PROFESSION THAT IS NOT YET OVERCROWDED 


How should food manufacturers prepare and preserve what 
they sell? What relation exists between a low income and 
the nutritional welfare of a family? Where are the vitamins 
hidden ? 

Hundreds of lives have already been made happier through 
nutritionists’ answers to such questions as these. But there 
still are many problems in the Held of nutrition to be solved. 
Do you think you would like to help solve them ? 


Laboratory Technician 


Perhaps you'd prefer to work on puzzles through a micro- 
scope lens as a laboratory technician. This phase of public 
health attracts young women who have patience, perseverance, 
and interest in exacting details. Good eyesight, mental alert- 
ness, and ability for continued concentration are also requi- 
sites. 

But what about education? To become well prepared for 
this special service, it is best to go to a college where you can 
earn a Bachelor of Science degree in Medical Technology 
and later become ‘‘certified.” 

Such a background will fit you to accept good positions in 
hospital, commercial, or private laboratories. The salaries 
offered average about $100 a month plus maintenance, if you 
live and work in a fairly large institution. 

Are there quicker ways to become a laboratory worker? 
Yes, there are. If you want, for instance, to learn to do cer- 
tain types of routine clinical work, there are short, intensive 
courses which last only about one year. They do - . 
pare you, however, to become “certified” as a Medical 
Technologist. 

X-Ray Technician 

If at this time it is impossible for you to go to college, but 
you yearn for-a public health career, there are types of work 
which you can do while saving up for college. 

There is, for instance, the field of X-ray technician. At the 
present time, this does not call for a college education. You 
would work under constant supervision of licensed physicians 
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and do only such tasks as could safely be intrusted to you. 

The knowledge required may be gained in the X-ray de- 
partment of a hospital, through apprenticeship. It takes about 
a year to become sufficiently efficient to be paid. The hospital 
or other institution chosen for a course should always be 
one which is approved by the American Registry of X-ray 
Technicians. 

Opportunities for employment are increasing as the use 
of X-ray is being extended more and more. The United States 
Government pays X-ray technicians working in its public 
health hospitals a starting salary of $1600 a year. 


Occupational Therapist 


In the “therapy” field of public health there are several 
branches, also. Occupational therapy helps convalescent or 
handicapped persons—cripples, or victims of infantile paraly- 
sis, for instance—to learn how to keep their minds off their 
condition and restore the use of 
their muscles through some sort of 
worth-while occupation. Patients 
with tuberculosis, those mentally 
ill, victims of serious heart trou- 
ble, all need what is called ‘‘re- 
habilitation.”” Many learn, under 
the supervision of occupational 
therapy technicians, different 
kinds of crafts and skills which 
prepare them to earn their own 
living. 

To help a person adjust him- 
self to changed circumstances 
over which he has no control— 
to make it easier for him to fit 
into the life he must live—is a 
practical public health problem. 
It calls for sympathy, — 
understanding, tact, and special 
preparation which meets the re- 
quirements of the American 
Medical Association and prepares 
the student for registration as a future occupational therapist. 

These courses are given in several different schools and 
require, for completion, from three to five years following 
graduation from high school. Most of the positions are in 
institutions and the salaries are from $100 to $200 a month. 


Social Worker 


A type of therapy which is not called by that name, but 
which is definitely therapeutic in its service is that of social 
work. For instance, the Veterans’ Administration of the 
United States Government pays $2000 a year to social work- 
ers who have specialized in psychiatry—treatment of people 
who are mentally ill. This work does not call for medical 
or nursing education, but it does demand a Bachelor's degree 
from a college of recognized standing where courses in 
sociology and psychology have been taken. For the Govern- 
ment positions referred to above, there must have been post- 
graduate study in social service work as well. 


Physical Therapy Technician 


Another type of rehabilitation is called physical therapy. 
This calls for many different kinds of treatment, such as 
massage, exercise, use of heat, light, water, etc. The United 
States Public Health Service requires of a physical therapy 
technician that she shall have ‘been graduated from a school 
of physiotherapy, meeting the snaeels established by the 
American Medical Association.” These schools require from 
four to five years of study, following graduation ‘hom high 
school. 

Should this field of public health appeal to you, find out 
from the American Medical Association which schools meet 
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its established standards. The’salary paid a physiotherapy aide 
who works for “Uncle Sam” begins at $1800 a year. To 
qualify, one must be mentally and physically healthy and 
strong, cheerful of disposition, and accurate at record keeping. 


Statistician 


Speaking of record keeping, there is scarcely any—if indeed 
any at all—public health situation which does not call for 
written reports. Facts and figures are of vital importance. 
Indeed, figures are called “vital statistics’ when they tell 
about births, deaths, and sickness. 

Are you fond of figures? Do you like to work with them ? 
If mathematics is your favorite school subject, if you really 
can make statistics ‘‘vital,’’ then you may find a career in this 
field. Go to college, take mathematics, statistics, and courses 
in public health. It may require six or seven years, for you'll 
probably want to get your Doctor of Philosophy degree. But 
it will be worth whatever you 
put into it, for in the end you 
will play a vital réle in public 
health. 

You’ve heard of Florence 
Nightingale, the famous nurse. 
But did you know that she was 
a statistician, too? Sir Edward 
Cook, when writing about her 
life, tells how her facts and 
figures helped to revolutionize 
record keeping of her day. It 
was her startling revelation of 
the number of soldiers dying in 
camps, compared with the ci- 
vilian death rate, that made 
possible the saving of a great 
many lives through public 
health reforms. 

Miss Nightingale was elected 
to fellowship in the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society of England and 
was later made an honorary 
member of the American Statistical Association, too. 


Public Health Nurse 


You may never become as famous as this nurse of long ago, 
but there is no reason why you shouldn't be a public health 
nurse. Do you think you would enjoy this particular phase 
of life-saving ? 

Nurses have long been indispensable in public health 
work. Nursing magazines are constantly carrying in the ““Em- 
ployment Opportunity” columns announcements of the need 
for more nurses who are especially trained for responsible, 
well-paying places in public health. 

Staff nurses work with established organizations, under 
direct supervision, visiting in several homes a day, giving 
care to the ill and teaching families how to make the patient 
comfortable. To become a staff nurse, you must graduate 
from a recognized School of Nursing, become a Registered 
Nurse through passing State Board examinations, and take 
some public health courses. Other courses may be carried 
while working on an organization staff. 

After a thorough apprenticeship has been served as a staff 
nurse, there are various opportunities for advancement. You 
may go out to work alone in a small town or county; you 
may become an insurance public health nurse, giving bed- 
side care and instruction to policyholders; or an industrial 
nurse, promoting the health and happiness of hundreds or 
thousands of employees, and the members of their families, 
as well. 

Or you may decide to specialize in some branch of public 
health nursing such as maternity, child welfare, tuberculosis, 
or social ‘hygiene, for instance. (Continued on page 46) 






















When Sara Hemingway put her foot 
into something, she bettered Jack 
Horner’s record with his thumb— 


she pulled out two unexpected plums 
By 


ELEANOR HULL 


BRIGHT 


N THE old, high-ceilinged lobby of 
I Hunter Hall hung a picture, and in 
front of the picture stood a girl. The 
picture was a drawing, faintly washed with 
color, of a building as serene and splendid as 
a fairy palace, grouped about by the archi- 
tect’s beautiful, airy trees. It was labeled, 
in precise lettering, with the words: Projected Dormitory. 
The new dormitory was still in the dream stage, but the 
campaign to raise money to build it was soon to begin, and 
everyone was excited about the campaign and delighted with 
the picture of the building, which was generally the focus of 
an admiring group of girls. 

At the moment there was only one girl, and she was small 
and still and gazing tensely. 

The door opened. Crisp autumn air whisked in, and also 
Sara Hemingway, bright-cheeked, wind-blown, and with a 
scarlet maple leaf stuck behind her ear. 

“Foh May!”’ she cried, as she saw the girl in front of the 
picture. “I've just had the most intense experience.” 

Foh May’s wan, ivory face gave back a little light, and 
then she turned away. 

“I’m so sorry, Sara, I have a class,” she said, and like a 
quick, graceful shadow, was gone. 

Sara stared after her, sharply marked brows beetled over 
bright blue eyes. She sat down on the overstuffed couch 
under the picture and frowningly took the leaf from her 
ear and nibbled it. 

A bell rang, releasing the old halls from silence. Doors 
opened, and a rising murmur filled the air as girls came out 
of class and moved up and down the hall. 

“Isn't it grand?” breathed Honey Ann Stuart, as she and 
Louise Gilmore detached themselves from a group to gaze 
at the picture. ‘“Why, Sara!” 

Sara sat unmoved, brooding, her chin in her hand. 

“Imagine really living in that gorgeous dorm!” cried 


Louise. ‘After the thumping radiators, and the splintery 
woodwork, and the cracking plaster. If only they can raise 
the money!” 


“Oh, they've simply got to,” said Honey Ann with faith. 
“If Prexy weren't so old-fogyish about advertising,” ob- 
jected Louise. ‘Don’t you think he ought to swallow all that 
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DORIS REVOLVED SLOWLY AS HONEY ANN PINNED UP HER HEM 


Illustrated by 
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rubbish about dignity and put on a real campaign, Sara?” 

“Oh, but those notions aren't rubbish! They're exactly 
what make the school so nice, aren't they, Sara?’ Honey Ann 
cried. “Besides, he’s having this big campaign luncheon to 
interest people in giving us money. It ought to help a lot. 
Don’t you think so, Sara?” 

Sara said nothing and continued to stare into her thoughts. 

“She isn’t listening,” sighed Honey Ann. “She doesn’t 
hear a word we say.” She raised her voice slightly. “Did 
you have a good time at the Mexican exhibit, darling ?” 

Sara's eyes absorbed them into her inner dream, which 
went on momentarily and then dissolved. 

“The exhibit?” she repeated. “Oh, the exhibit! My 
aunt, it was magnificent! Red and green skirts simply flash- 
ing with sequins. Embroidered white blouses. Rebozos that 
looked like—oh, like sunshine and palm trees and Bougain- 
villza vines and paradise flowers, if there are such things. 
What I wouldn't give to be a Mexican girl, and wear one of 
those costumes all the time! How can we be such idiots?” 

“What you consider yourself,” stated Louise dryly, “is 
none of my business. But I've often told you I don’t care 
to be casually lumped as an idiot.” 

“But, Lou,’’ said Sara reasonably, “I should think every- 
one would notice. We're like a lot of slugs in our dreary 
old clothes. Like a flock of spinster ghosts.” 

“For mercy sakes, Sara, I'm sure we're as well dressed a lot 
of college girls as you'd find anywhere,” objected Louise. 
‘Not expensively, but suitably and in style.” 

“You don’t look with your eyes!” Sara exclaimed. She 
drew Louise to the window, where groups of girls could be 
seen returning from classes by twos and threes. “Look, now, 
for a minute—with your eyes instead of your ideas.” 

To awakened eyes, the passing shapes moved soberly, 
garbed in the correct “rich tones for fall’"—wine, dusky blue, 
sienna, black, brown, and more black and brown. 
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“And the styles!” cried Sara. “My aunt, they're fantastic! 
The Mexicans, and I dare say every nation until we corrupted 
‘em, developed their own national costumes through the ages 
till they reached the highest point. They wear their costumes 
for years, bringing out the grand ones for fiestas—and do 
they get out-dated? Of course not. Now why couldn't 
we do that ?” 

‘““Why—why, nobody does, that’s all,” Honey stammered. 

“Is that any answer at all?” demanded Sara. She swung 
her glasses meditatively. “We could start it right here. 
Everything starts from a small nucleus. A national costume 
for America! And we'll have Foh May design it.” 

‘“But—but she’s Chinese,” protested Honey. 

“She's one of the countless influences which go to make up 
America,” said Sara grandly. ‘Besides, she’s so downhearted 
lately. It might cheer her up. I'll go up and talk to her 
about it as soon as she comes in.” 

Foh May was sitting at her desk, with her feet tucked up 
on the highest rung and her erect paintbrush-pen moving 
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THE OTHER GIRLS CLUSTERED AROUND DORIS AND THE DRAWING 
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over paper as lightly as a butterfly’s wing. She looked up, 
at Sara's entrance, out of shadowed eyes. 

“What's the matter, Foh May?” Sara asked, plumping 
down on the blue-and-moonlight brocade spread that nobody 
else would have dared to sit on, and pushing her hair behind 
her ears as preliminary to an attack. “Has something hap- 
pened to your family ?” 

“May God be praised, all are safe,” said Foh May. She 
rubbed her brush over the cake of ink in the flat ink-pan, 
avoiding a direct look at her visitor. 

“Won't you tell me?” Sara asked. 

Foh May's face was as quiet as that of the pictured Chinese 
lady on the wall, who was just lifting her hand to touch 
the moon. 

“All right,” sighed Sara. ‘Well, I want to ask you some- 
thing else. Haven't you ever wondered why we Americans 
wear such terrible-looking clothes ?” 

A faint flush stole over Foh May's cheeks. 
ingly comfortable,” she protested. 

“That's a good enough admission,” replied Sara briskly. 
“Well, now, what I want you to do is this—design a national 
costume for America.” 

Foh May laughed. 

“No, I mean it, and we'll all wear it and get it started on 
college campuses everywhere,” went on Sara. “It would be 
a wonderful thing for us. My idea is something comfortable, 
cheap, easy to make, and beautiful. With scope for the in- 
dividual imagination, like embroidery some sl or some- 
thing. What about it?” 

Foh May laughed again, and sketched a grotesque with 
pantaloons and a flaring bandanna. 

“Like all your ideas, it is at least interesting,” she said. 
“I shall put my mind to it—when I get the menu designed 
for this grand, elegant luncheon.” 

“It zs going to be grand, isn’t it?” Sara agreed. “I think 
it will be interesting to meet the czars of finance and the 
wealthy widows. I hope they like us well enough to think 
we're worthy of that new dormitory.” 

“That so beautiful new building,” sighed Foh May, and 
her black head drooped till Sara somehow felt dismissed. 

“Well, think it over, honey,” she said, and went out, 
feeling a little crude and barbarian, as was not unusual after 
a talk with Foh May. 

The next days were full of new preoccupations. Sara was 
appointed to plan the seating arrangements for the luncheon. 

‘My word, what an imposing list of names!” she com- 
mented, as she sat at her desk with a blank seating plan in 
front of her. ‘Clemens Matthews—that’s the stationery 
Matthews; R. K. Steele—First National Bank Steele; E. M. 
Lamphier—the dress shop—”’ 

“The Lamphier who deals in maidens’ dreams,” put in 
Doris. “And they're counting on the way we buy those 
dream dresses to persuade a really grand pledge out of Mr. 
Lamphier. I saw the list, and they had kim down for five 
thousand. My, did you see the green suit in the corner win- 
dow last week? I'd have died for that suit!” 

“Hmph,” said Sara. ‘Well, here goes Mr. Lamphier at 
this big end table, and you can be next to him, Doris. By 
the way—” She looked around the room. There were Ruth, 
Doris, Thomasine, Honey Ann, Lou, and Foh May. “What 
about breaking it to them, Foh May? Our dress idea, I 
mean. 

Foh May pulled a folded sheet out of her pocket. “You 
must look at it first,” she said. “It may not be worthy, Sara. 
It is only a small sketch.” 

“Oh!” cried Sara rapturously. She gazed a moment, then 
held up the drawing. “How would you all like a dress like 
that ?” 

The sketch showed a dress of ivory color, gathering warmth 
till it was ochre in the folds, made very simply. The neck 
was a slender V, the waist fitted exquisitely and flared into 
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a full, flower-shaped skirt. But the sleeves were the point 
of interest, easy, elbow-length sleeves decorated with em- 
broidery. 

The girls gazed. ‘‘Let me see it!” cried Doris. She 
snatched the drawing and the others clustered around her. 
“Why, it’s darling! Where did you see it, Foh May?” 

“It was presented by my small imagination,” murmured 
Foh May. “It could, I think, be cut by this pattern, which 
I borrowed from Clara Stevens.” 

“May I have it, Foh May?” Doris cried. 
maker who would get the idea in a minute. 
it’s my dress.” 

“I have the same feeling,” said Louise dryly. “That's the 
diabolical cleverness of it. I feel I must warn you—Sara is 
behind this. All I say is, look before you leap!” 

Doris held tightly to the drawing. “Well, what’s the 
catch, Sara, pet?’ she inquired. “I’m determined to have 
this dress, don’t think I’m not.” 

Sara advanced one slender foot and stood erect with her 
arms folded. “Very well, I'll tell you the conditions,” she 
said. “First, you must make it yourself.” 

Doris gasped. “Good grief, Sara, I never made a dress in 
my life. What kind of a gag is this?” 

“Second, you may use the pattern designed by Foh May, 
but you must design your own embroidery for the sleeves.” 

Honey Ann said nervously, ‘Darling, why don’t you ex- 
plain to them, the way you did to us ?” 

Sara waved her aside. “Third, you must determine to 
adopt this style of dress as peculiarly your own. The mate- 
rial, details, may be altered according to the occasion. You 
see, we are starting a Movement. We are launching a na- 
tional American costume, designed to add beauty to the land- 
scape and to put money into the mouths of starving children 
which has heretofore decorated their mothers’ backs with 
extravagance. Perhaps we can’t correct this system in a day, 
or a generation, but every reform starts with one or two peo- 
ple. I am the one. Honey Ann—’ (Honey Ann looked 
piteous) ““—is the two, and how many of you will join us?” 

Honestly, Sara!” said Doris. 

Thomasine, prim and neat as a wax figure and garbed 
severely in navy blue, spoke next. Sara regarded her anxi- 
ously, for Thomasine lived by system and could almost be 
counted on to dissent 

“Tt has a wild sound, like all Sara’s ideas,” said Thomasine. 
“And you're making a lot of fuss about it, but it has some 
sense. That is, if one adopts it just for oneself without try- 
ing to convert the world. Myself, I'd prefer something 
plainer, but after all, I needn't use much embroidery on 
the sleeves.” 

“Precisely,” cried Sara, seizing this unexpected aid. ‘Mine 
is to be of unbleached muslin, because of the principle of the 
thing. But think how nice it would be in natural linen, or 
some homespun material !”” 

“Linen for me,”’ said Louise crisply. 

“Or hand-woven wool,”” mused Doris, “with sort of pea- 
cock colors on the sleeves.” 

Foh May got up suddenly, with a stifled murmur, and went 
out. 

Sara stared after her, triumph chilled on her face. “There 
she is, acting strange again,’ she murmured. “This time 
I must find out what the trouble 1s.’ And she hurried 
after the Chinese girl. 

Foh May lay on her bed, an unthinkable thing, face down. 
She was quite still. 

Sara went in without knocking, and then stopped. Foh 
May never showed feeling. It frightened Sara to see her like 
this. It frightened her more to think of breaking in upon 
such emotion. And yet— 

“Foh May!” she said softly. “My dear! 
It never helps anything to keep it hidden.” 
Foh May lay perfectly still another minute. Then she sat 


“I have a dress- 
I just feel that 


Please tell me. 
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FOH MAY HELD UP A GROTESQUE SKETCH FOR SARA'S INSPECTION 


up. There were no tear stains on her quiet, colorless face. 

“I am a baby,” she said. “It is nothing. It's only that— 
I can’t come back to school next year. My family must send 
all their money to China—I see that, oh, how clearly. But 
there will be nothing for me to do. No one—no one wants a 
Chinese girl to work for him, either while she goes to school, 
or as a career. There is no place in the world for me.”’ 

Sara was silent. Her el was so used to expressing itself 
in immediate action that this impasse made her feel numb. 
“There is a place—there must be,’ she said blankly. “Don't 
feel like that, Foh May, for there is, and we'll find it.” 

She touched Foh May gently on the shoulder and went 
away. 


Sara’s spirits remained a little below normal through all 
the cnt and sometimes frantic, activity of the ensuing 
days. The room she shared with Honey Ann was head- 
quarters for all kinds of activity. Seating plans for the cam- 
paign luncheon succeeded one (Continued on page 33) 












KEEP THE FIXINGS FOR ICED TEA HANDY TO THE TENNIS COURT 


gracious hospitality. A house that is a source of 

comfort and contentment to all who dwell within 
its walls, and aglow with welcome to friends, is a house 
built on a sure foundation. You'll find this out for your- 
self some day when you grow up and marry and have a 
home of your own. 

Gracious hospitality, however, is not something one puts 
on and off, like a coat. True, to a fortunate few it may be 
the good fairy’s birth gift. For the great majority it is more 
likely to be an art which must be developed by the test and 
trial method over a period of years. pew f it’s never too soon 
to begin. Remember the old tale of the tree that inclines 
as the twig is bent ? 

Entertaining need not be a big job unless you make it so. 
Ask Mother to tell you at which of her parties everybody— 
including herself—had the most fun. Ten chances to one, 
she'll pick the party that required the least fuss and feathers 
to prepare. This might have been a buffet luncheon or sup- 
per—the casual serve-yourself affair where all the refresh- 
ments are made ready in the kitchen before the company 
arrives and spread out attractively for the guests to help them- 
selves. Or Mother's most pleasant memory may be a gay tea 
by candlelight. 

If you are thinking of paying up some of your social 
debts, why not do it with a tea? There is no more satisfactory 
way to entertain your friends. 

Perhaps the time of day when the tea hour falls has some- 
thing to do with its enjoyableness. At four o'clock in the 
afternoon, school is over and you feel a let-down. It’s too 
near dinner time to start on your home work—and anyway, 
your brain is tired after the hours of work at school. It needs 
a rest and a change of thought, just as much as your physical 
self needs relaxation. Those last sixty minutes or so before 
evening sets in are a good time to “‘take it easy” in the com- 
pany of friends, a good time to be “‘pepped up” by laughter 
and chatter over the teacups. 

There’s another reason why afternoon tea is a good social 
habit to cultivate. We are told that the zero hour in every- 
body's day is between four and five in the afternoon—and 
this pleasant custom not only makes you pause to rest, but 
tea itself gives you a lift when you need it. It causes you to 
eat a little something, too, and this renews your energy. The 
beverage would look lonely arriving by itself, so almost 
always it appears in company with light, tempting foods— 
cinnamon toast, perhaps, or sandwiches, cookies, cake. 


O« of the strongest defenses of the home front is 



















































A TEA PARTY OF EVEN THE SMALLEST AND MOST INFORMAL SORT 
IS MORE FUN IF THERE ARE AS MANY BOYS PRESENT AS GIRLS 


You can make it easy for yourself to acquire experience in 
entertaining by making it “tea for two” until you get your 
hand in as a hostess. It requires plenty of practice to pour 
tea without dribbling it, to pass the cup without spilling a 
drop, to keep a watchful eye on the guests to make sure none 
of their wants goes unsupplied, and to keep the ball of conver- 
sation rolling at the same time. When you have grown sure 
of yourself, you might invite as many tea guests as you can 
take care of informally. And every now and again, with 
your mother’s approval and help, you might give a real party 
and make it formal. 

In a book on Junior Etiquette recently published for The 
Parents Institute, a writer psi that the first tea which a 
person gives, or goes to, tests poise, clear thinking, and sound 
judgment more than do most questionnaires. That’s food for 
thought! If you keep your eyes and ears when you are 
invited out, you are certain to discover the first steps that will 
lead you to your goal as a gracious hostess. 

One of the most important things to remember is to make 
your guests comfortable. Thought for their comfort starts 
with the invitations. You have nothing to worry about if you 
invite only a few intimate friends who know and understand 
one another and are used to making a jolly time for themselves, 
but it’s quite another matter when you ask new acquaintances 
who have never met before. Here you need to use tact, in- 
viting only those who have something in common. Persons 















PUT THE KETTLE ON » 


who like the same things are 
pretty apt to like each other. 
When this is the case, ‘‘a good 
time is had by all.” 

Invite your mother to meet 
your guests. Dad, too, if he 
comes home from the office in 
time. It will please your par- 
ents to know you want to in- 
clude them in your good times, 
and your friends are sure to 
enjoy meeting them. If you 
have a brother, invite him to 
join you—and ask some other 
boys and a girl his age whom 
you think he will like. (It 
might be a good idea to drop 
a hint about the “‘eats’’ before- 
hand, just to make sure he 
will come.) A tea party— 
even the smallest and most in- 
formal one—is more fun if 
there are as many boys as girls. 























































FLORENCE SMITH VINCENT 


Serving tea to your friends is a pleasant way to enter- 
tain them, and to gain experience as a gracious hostess 

















IT TAKES ONLY A MOMENT TO BREW A 
POT OF TEA AND SPREAD CRACKERS FOR 
A SNACK WHEN FRIENDS DROP IN. TOP, 
LEFT: STUFFED EGGS AND SLICED TOMA- 
TOES, WITH SANDWICHES AND HOT TEA, 
ARE EASY TO FIX FOR A PICNIC MEAL 


& 
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Be sure there are enough chairs to 
go around. If there’s anything that 
puts a guest in an awkward position, 
it is being obliged to stand and jug- 
gle a cup and saucer in one hand 
and a sandwich or a piece of cake 
in the other. 

Another thing you'd better have 
in mind is the ventilation of the 
room. It mustn’t be too hot and it 
shouldn't be too cool. If there’s a 
fire in the grate, fine! There’s noth- 
ing like glowing embers to gather 
the crowd together. But—open a 
window a little at the top. 

There’s one nice thing about a tea 
party—you don’t have to amuse 
your guests. They don’t come to 
play games or take 1.Q. tests. They 
amuse themselves by their own talk 
and laughter—and leave feeling re- 
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ABOVE: WHEN IT's cotp AND ffeshed. ‘ ? 
YOU'VE JUST COME IN FROM Are you a girl who shrinks from 
SKIING OR SKATING, SERVE meeting people? You'll find that 
THE NEW, SPICY, HOT-TEA serving tea is first aid in helping you 
DRINK CALLED SKI-BALL a: 
to — that shyness which ts the 
root of many a heartache. For self- 
LEFT:AWARM-WEATHERDRINK = consciousness is “‘social enemy num- 
an gage pic tone ber one.” It will not let you be 
A TE , ; 
, yourself—it has a way of making 


WITH FRUIT AND SPICES AND . : . 
SERVED WITH PLENTY OF Ice you do the wrong thing, like shaking 
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hands with every person to whom you are introduced at a tea. 

Perhaps you have been to a tea party where a certain girl 
rose to her feet and put out her hand every time her hostess 
presented a newcomer to her. You noticed what a juggler 
she had to be to shift her cup and saucer from one hand to 
the other. Every time she hopped up, her napkin fell on the 
floor and some one had to pick it up. Once she dropped her 
sandwich. Once the tea trickled on her dress. And was her 
face red! 

That girl meant all right, but she was all wrong—so far as 
etiquette goes. It’s a good old-fashioned custom to be — 
to everyone you meet for the first time—and to keep on being 
polite forever after, for that matter—yet one can overdo 
politeness. Keep your seats, girls, when you are introduced. 
Smile and say, “How do you do?” and stop there. Let the 
boys get to their feet—as they should. Leave it to the boys to 
shake hands with each other. You girls don’t have to. 

The tea party, except the very formal one, is pretty much 
an “‘as you like it’’ affair. That is why it’s so popular. You 
can take your tea when you're ready for it, and talk to whom 
you please, and as much as you pews 

So far as food is concerned, enough is much better than 
too much. And let it be dainty. Oversized sandwiches and 
slabs of cake are hard to handle. Stuff your guests and you 
spoil their appetite for dinner. Besides, a lot of food on the 
tea table doesn’t look well. Tea is one of those occasions 
when it’s quality and not quantity that counts. 

“Polly put the kettle on and we'll all take tea’’—you re- 
member the old song? Well, afternoon tea may be just as 
cheerily inviting and simple as that. There are only three 
simple rules for making good tea, hot or iced. Always use 
bubbling, boiling water and pour it over tea leaves that are 
loose or in a bag; always use one —— of tea leaves 
for every cup, plus an extra teaspoon for the pot; steep the 
tea as strong as you like it, but be sure to have a pitcher of 
boiling water on hand to dilute it for those who like it weak. 
Should Mother have a kettle that swings over canned heat, 
so much the better. Ask her to lend it to you. 

A simple delicacy that most guests enjoy is bread sticks 
cut about an inch thick, toasted to a turn, dipped in hot but- 


RIGHT: SKI-BALL GOES TO THE SPOT WHEN SERVED WITH TOASTED 
DOUGHNUTS. BELOW: WHEN YOU'VE WORKED UP AN APPETITE 
ROOTING FOR THE TEAM, HURRY HOME FOR A SNACK OF CHEESE, 
CRACKERS, AND APPLE TARTS WITH A POT OF TEA TO WARM YOU UP 
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ter, and rolled in cinnamon. Tea sandwiches should be dainty 
little things. They may be closed or open, square or oblong, 
rolled or cut in fancy shapes. The bread should be sliced as 
thin as possible. Here are a few suggestions for tidbits to 
serve with tea: 


FRUIT AND NUT SANDWICH 


Chop together one-half portion of nut meats to a portion 
of sour apples chopped very fine. Add enough mayonnaise 
to give the mixture a pasty appearance. Spread on thinly 
sliced white bread. 


DATE-NUT LOAF 
2 cups Graham flour 2 teaspoons baking powder 
2 cups white flour 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup dark brown sugar 1 cup chopped dates 
1 teaspoon soda 1 cup broken nuts 
1 egg 2 cups buttermilk 


2 tablespoons butter, melted 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add the chopped dates and 
nuts. Combine buttermilk, egg, and butter. Add to dry mix- 
ture and blend thoroughly. Half fill 2 loaf pans which have 
been lined with waxed paper. Set for 10 minutes. Bake in a 
moderately slow oven foe 50 minutes. This bread should be 


allowed to stand a day in the bread box, in spite of the 





temptation to devour it at once, be- 
fore it is sliced and made into sand- 
wiches. 


MAPLE SUNDAE SANDWICH 


Toa maple icing, add finely chopped 
walnuts. Spread on crackers. 


GINGER CREAM CAKES 


Use the thin gingersnaps or cookies 
ordinarily sold on the market. Allow 
two to three to a serving. Put together 
with sweetened whipped cream in the 
same manner as in frosting a miniature 
layer cake. Cover the top and sides 
generously with the cream, and chill 
thoroughly. Ground candied ginger 
may be sprinkled sparingly over the 
tops. 

One cup of whipping cream will be 
enough for six cakes. 
(Continued on page 46) 
















































By FRANCES FROST 
Fox in the junipers, fox in the morning pasture, 
We have come upon each other for an instant, 
For a sliver of sunlight, a breath, a fragment of time! 
We look at each other over the blue-green junipers; 
You startled by man, I startled by beauty, we pause 
Staring and trembling. You in your burnished fur 
With a cobweb caught on the slope of a quivering shoulder, 
What do you see with those burning and go!den eyes— 


A two-legged thing with her forepaws in her pockets 
And the fur on her head blown which-way by the wind, 
Gaping as if she'd never seen a fox 

And might be struck blind in a twitch of grasses? 








fou leap the juniper patch in a russet flash 
And vanish into the shadows. O fox, my creature, 
For a fragment of time we looked hard at each other, 
Two animals lonely on a tangled hillside, 
And what you saw I know not. I know only 

I saw the cobweb in your fur and had 

All wildness and loveliness for brief companion— 
Gone in a breath but never to be forgotten— 

And I go onward through the morning pasture 
Unsteadily because my knees are shaking. 


j Decoration by EDWARD SHENTON 
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————— The Story §0 Far ———— 


This is the tale of a troupe of wandering actors, the Dra- 
matic Company of the Rockies, in Colorado in 1865. The 
troupe are all one family—Miss Nell,” the eighteen-year- 
old star, wife of McKean More, the leading man, and their 
baby, “The Codger’’ ; Dora, sixteen, the practical member of 
the family; Mitie, fourteen, and Hittybelle, twelve, half- 
sisters of Nell and Dora; “Mother,” an actress once known 
throughout the West as “lovely Mary Mallory’; and her 
father, Patrick Mallory, affectionately called “Grand Patrick.” 
Later they are joined by a seventeen-year-old boy, Phineas, 
who is searching for his benefactor, the old prospector Sam. 

When the story opens, the Dramatic Company have fallen 
on hard times. Their rival, the Countess de Braganza, with a 
larger company and more and finer scenery and costumes, is 
trying to outdo them in their own territory. The Countess, 
with her six-horse equipage, enjoys passing the Dramatic 
Company on the road, as they plod along in their painted 
wagon drawn by a span of mules. The Countess, arriving 
first at their mutual destination, then secures the only theater. 

Presently comes a letter to McKean from his friend, Edwin 
Booth, telling of a new type of play—melodrama—which is 
sweeping the East. This will please the miners better than 
Shakespeare, the Dramatic Company think—and, indeed, 
McKean is already writing such a play. They are hopeful 
again—until Dora's guardian, Aunt Hitty, a grim old woman 
who ry pg of the stage, appears to take Dora back to 
live with her in Ohio. To satisfy Aunt Hitty and keep Dora 
with them, the troupe decide to give up acting and buy a 
chicken farm, but they hide out in the mountains for a few 
days, hoping the old woman will go home. By accident they 
come across old Sam, the a Dora discovers an ideal 
chicken farm for sale and rushes back to report—only to find 
the troupe have grubstaked Sam with all their money. 


ay 
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PART FIVE 


ORA was sound asleep when, late that night, old Sam 
returned frem Donkeyback with the lumber for 
sluices, the quicksilver to catch and hold the gold 
particles, and food supplies to last him until that wondrous 











, . . out his or her parts. But they must have money for props 

) A run-in with Ferzen on a mountain road and costumes and scenery and handbills. They decided to 
Xu) drive to Donkeyback, eight miles away, put on a show, sell 
brings the nemesis of Aunt Hitty closer more hair tonic, and with the receipts, go on to Denver City. 


There they would engage the theater, print and scatter hand- 
bills all over the city, and as soon as they could manage, pre- 


to the Dramatic Company of the Rockies sent The Chimney Sweep—(Never Before Shown). 











Yet it was 

ig i with uneasiness 

fe that they prepared 

to leave their hiding 

it od place in the mountains and 

— set out for Donkeyback this 

i warm June day. Grand Patrick mut- 

tered, as he backed the mules up to the wagon, 

“She had a most determined chin, that woman!" Only 

Mother was unworried. “Aunt Hitty by now has surely 

gone on down to Denver City. We'll all call on her there, 

wearing our best gowns and manners, and we'll win her 

MCKEAN PULLED OPEN THE DOOR OF THE COACH ver. With any sort of a heart in her bosom, she'd agree to 
AND DORA, WATCHING, SAW HIM START BACK ys keeping Dora if we give up our play-acting.” 

This morning, as they made ready to leave, Dora was hav- 

ing a more pressing trouble even than her worry over Aunt 

Hitty. It was her bruised left foot, or rather the shoe she 


> day when he would strike pay dirt. The next morning, at wore on it. The sore foot would have healed without trouble 
4 daybreak, she heard him setting off to work. He didn’t leave if only the shoe she was wearing hadn't pressed so snugly. 
his “workings” until it was too dark to see. But Dora’s own shoe, which had been — and mangled 
Dora, touched by the old fellow’s hard-working, happy in the mud that night they had fled in fright from Aunt 

a 


absorption, couldn't regret any longer that her family Hitty, belonged to the only pair of off-the-stage shoes she 
staked him. Not that Phineas would ever credit her with owned. And there was this other thing, along with her in- 
having a change of heart, not that she could ever tell him— bility to faint, of which Dora was ashamed—her foot was 
now. Phineas plainly worshiped Mother and Miss Nell. He larger than any feminine foot in the Dramatic Troupe. 
teased Hittybelle, he was kind to Mitie. “But he has no use Neither Mother's shoes, nor Miss Nell’s, nor Mitie’s, nor 
; for me at all,” Dora thought grimly. “And it's all my own _ Hittybelle’s were big enough. 


fault for having such a sharp tongue.”’ What to do for = of shoes? Miss Nell, the star, had 
Yet they worked together. For days they held the whole shoes galore. She had removed the tray of her trunk, gestured 


Dramatic Company of the Rockies to working with un- generously. “There, Dora, help yourself to any of mine.” 
flagging diligence on McKean’s play. Already Mitie and Dora had looked at them—the red pair that went with the 
Hittybelle were writing off the parts. Nell, of course, would red brocade, the silver cloth pair with pointed toes and tassels 
be the chimney sweep who greeted the audience in rags when at the top. Her eyes had rested longingly on a tiny pair of 
the curtain went up, and bowed to them, on the last curtain patent leather and kid boots, three fingers high and with 





call, as the millionaire’s recovered daughter. “In blue satin,” lacings across the instep. She had always admired them, but 
Mother sighed hopefully. If only they could manage a blue _ they would be too small. 

satin trimmed with dark blue velvet and tassels and silver Her desire for comfort was about to swallow her vanity and 
leaves! make her put on the loose-fitting boots that went with Ham- 


They rehearsed the play—each one eager as a colt to try _ let's costume, when Hittybelle and Phineas came to the wagon 
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with a load of bedding. Hittybelle said in a sad whisper 
which, like all Hittybelle’s whispers, was audible to anyone 
within ten feet, “Dora, it’s just scand’lous that you have such 
big feet. I'm afraid you'll never get a husband.” 

All Dora’s pride rose to her defense. She said, loud enough 
for Phineas to hear, ‘““Nell’s shoes aren’t too small for me. 
Of course this one foot is a little swollen, but even so they 
don’t feel tight.” 

She squeezed her feet into the kid boots with their patent 
leather trim, with their lacing over the instep, and pretended 
that they were not uncomfortable. 

Grand Patrick drove the wagon when they started. Dora 
relieved him about mid-afternoon. They were jogging along 
on a smooth stretch of road when from behind came the 
clatter of wheels, the thump of hoofs, and the shouted com- 
mand, “Pull over that overgrown lumber cart and let the 
stage go by!” 

The whole company, as well as the tired mules, quickened. 
Old Ferzen shouted louder, “Pull! your scurvy crow-baits over, 
I say—the stage is late now!” 

Dora sat up with vigor, tightened the reins in her hand. 
“Pull over! Let him stay behind and see how he likes it.” 

The dun-colored mules held to the middle of the road. 
Grand Patrick leaned out at the side of the wagon, shouted 
back, “Don’t be giving us your orders!" Mitie’s thin face 
was thrust out on her side. ‘Do you own the road?’’ she 
demanded. 

The road widened and Ferzen whipped up his six horses 
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and tried to pass the wagon with its bulging sides. The 
mules broke into a run. Dust and pebbles spattered against 
the wagon like hail. Before Ferzen could pass them, the road 
ran Close to the creek and he had to drop behind. 

Again he tried to pass them. Dora stood up in the wagon 
and whacked the reins over the backs of the mules, and Grand 
Patrick shouted at them, “Run, you liver-colored rats, you, 
run!” Hittybelle, forgetful that she had ever scolded Dora 
for bending a sword’s point, was punching at the mules with 
the longest pasteboard sword. Even Mother forgot herself 
enough to thrust her excited face out and shout, “Take our 
dust, and see how you like it!”’ 

Around a mountain curve and down a sloping grade they 
raced, the wagon rocking back and forth. The road here was 
rough with washed-down rocks and debris. Over it the wagon 
jolted perilously and the stage just as perilously. But the 
downgrade came to an end, and the mules were too spent to 
keep up their pace when they must pull the whole weight of 
the loaded wagon. Ferzen seized this opportunity to dash 
past with a howl of victory, as he rocketed on his high seat. 

Yet he howled in victory a second too soon. In swerving 
out to pass, the wheel of the coach struck a boulder with such 
force that the stage careened dizzily. 

The occupants of the wagon watched, in panicky guilt, as 
that one wheel wabbled wildly for a minute and then, just 
as Ferzen yanked the horses to their haunches, rolled off and 
down the road. Every one of the Dramatic Company caught 
his breath, for the de-wheeled coach seemed about to tip 
over. It rocked from side to 
side with its shaken-up pas- 
sengers before it finally 
slumped down at a tipsy 
angle. 

Every person in the wagon 
was limp with relief. It was 
one thing to run a closely con- 
tested race with their old ene- 
my, Ferzen, but quite another 
to cause an accident. No one 
spoke for fully a minute, then 
Grand Patrick said soberly, 
“Do you pull up the poor 
beasts, Dora, and let them 
catch a breath.” 

The mules had need of a 
rest—their breath rasped 
harshly in sides which heaved 
=" in and out. Mother 

usied herself putting to 
rights all the baskets and 
boxes that had been jounced 
out of place. Dora smelled 
the familiar perfumed pun- 
gency of hair tonic. She asked 
contritely, ““How many bro- 
ken, Mother ?” 

“Only three,” Mother said 
without reproach. ‘‘One looks 
like it might be cracked.” 

Dora murmured, “I should 
have let him pass and not 
tried to keep up with him.” 

Nell defended her. “He'd 
no business calling our wagon 
an overgrown lumber wagon.” 
And Mitie added, ‘““And our 
mules scurvy crow-baits.”’ 

At last the wagon was set 
to rights, the mules drew their 
breath with something of 
ease, (Continued on page 38) 


OUT OF THE HOTEL 
CAME MCKEAN AND 
GRAND PATRICK WITH 
AUNT HITTY BE- 
TWEEN THEM LOOK- 
ING MORE THAN EVER 
LIKE A SOUR PICKLE 


















THESE TWO ETCHINGS OF PEKINGESE DOGS ARE THE WORK OF GEORGE BAER 
AND WERE MADE BY THE SAME NEW ETCHING PROCESS WHICH HE TAUGHT TO 
THE RANDOLPH FAMILY AND AUNT LOLLIE ON THEIR VISIT TO HIS STUDIO 


B tect at the Randolphs’ was a unique affair. 
Every member of the family arrived at a different time, 
ate different foods, and, more or less emphatically, 
aired grievances, chanted joys, or charted plans for the day. 

Mrs. Randolph was the only one who stayed put dur- 
ing the entire meal. Seated behind a big silver coffee urn, 
she said little, but her expressive gray eyes gave the impres- 
sion that she was rejoicing with the joyful, sympathizing with 
the injured, and planning with the planners. 

One morning in early fall, Tom, first of the family to 
appear, eyed his mother appreciatively and said, ‘Say, Mom, 
you look all right. I bet if one of those old painter guys, 
like Leonardo da Vinci, or Raphael, could see you, he'd paint 
a swell picture and call it The Madonna of the Breakfast 
Table, or La Giaconda and the Coffee Urn.” 

His sister Marjorie came in as he was talking. “You've 
got something there, Tom,’ she said as she pulled out her 
chair, “but who'd ever expect you to know anything about 
La Giaconda or da Vinci—are you going arty on us? Say, 
Mummy, is there any pineapple juice ?”’ 

“Arty!” scoffed Tom. “Those old fellows worked harder 
than any football player or prize fighter I ever heard of— 
I like "em—and why don’t you drink orange juice? You 
always want something that isn’t on the table. Mom, why 
don't you make her drink what's here ?”” 

Mrs. Randolph stepped on the bell to summon Nora and 
smiled meaningly at Tom's specially requested and specially 
prepared omelette. Tom blushed and subsided. 

Marjorie leaned back in her chair and looked thoughtfully 
at her mother. “Tom's right, Mummy dear, you do make a 
picture—a lovely picture. I wish I could paint you, or model 
you, or write you into something lovely.” 

“Write who into something lovely?” Joan said ungram- 
matically, as she came breathlessly in from the hall. “Mum- 
my, I want a grapefruit, please, and one soft boiled egg.” 
She hitched her chair forward and unfolded her napkin with 
a flourish. “I've got to hurry. Marj, speaking of writing, 
wouldn't Shakespeare do the Randolph breakfast off in great 


YOU CAN MAKE 





an ETCHING 


And you'll be surprised 
how easy it is if you 
follow the new method 


that the Randolphs used 
By CHESTER MARSH 





style — some- 
thing like this: 

“All the 
world’s a break- 
fast 

“And all the 
Randolph fami- 
ly merely eaters. A 

“They have & 
their exits and 
their entrances, 

““And one 
Randolph in his 
time eats many foods—’’ She was interrupted by the entrance 
of her father. Mr. Randolph came in, smiling. “Sounds like 
a literary gathering to me—are there any wheat cakes this 
morning, Mother?” 

From behind the urn, Mrs. Randolph nodded as she again 
anes on the bell. A faint buzz from the kitchen was re- 
éntorced by a louder buzz from the hall and, as Nora ap- 
peared, Mrs. Randolph said, ‘Wheat cakes and maple syrup 
for Mr. Randolph, Nora, and I think the doorbell rang.” 

As Nora opened the front door, a cheery voice called out, 
“Hello, everybody.” 

Tom pushed back his chair, “Sounds like Aunt Lollie. 
How come she’s in town so early? Yep, there she is, Miss 
Lollie Graham in person. Hi, Aunt Lollie, had breakfast ?” 

Aunt Lollie gave her coat and hat to Nora and sat down 
in the chair which Mr. Randolph pulled out for her. 

“Just a cup of coffee before I left Connecticut and I could 
do with a bite—what do you have?” 

Mrs. Randolph smiled at her sister. ‘You know this 
family, Lollie. You can have almost anything.” She recon- 
sidered, “Anything American, I mean. We have no tripe 
or treacle.” 

Aunt Lollie’s eyes danced, “American you say? All right, 
I'll have pemmican and codfish balls and a dish of hominy 
grits.” (Continued on page 32) 


















APPLAUSE for 


Generous-hearted Midge believed 
that ‘where there’s a will, there’s 
away,” and practiced her belief 
in a way that astonished Adele 


By MARJORIE PARADIS 


IDGE, darling, the most ghastly thing—I've 

M just discovered we're to go formal to- 

night!” Adele paused in the downhill 

walk to the village and drew her toe from the open- 
ing in her sandal. 

“Thought that was right up your alley!” Midge 
lengthened her stride to make up for the delay. She 
would have no peace until her mother’s birthday 
present was in the mail. 

“It’s the expense that gets me down. I'll 
have to buy some stockings—unless I tint 
my legs—and it’s simply dowdy to at- 
tend a dinner party without something in 
your hair. It's positively grim getting 
along on such a small allowance, but 
I do the best I can.” 

“Adele Bennett, you aren't 
trying to tell me you wont 
chip in for Mother's present, 
are you?” 


Adele sighed. “Sometimes, 
Midge, you're actually _ bril- 
liant!” 


“But you haven't any right 
to back out the last second,” 
protested the younger sister. 
They had reached Michael's 
and she pointed to the plaid taffeta slip in the center of the 
show window. “There it is—and you promised!” 

“Don’t be so dramatic, darling. I didn’t promise at all, 
I merely said ‘all right’—and I've changed my mind. In any 
case, it was a silly selection. It’s up to us to provide our 
parents with a note of modernity—a Modo not a backward 
look. I’m sending Mother a bottle of perfume I won at 
Viola Stackpool’s. It’s just out—'Indiscretion.’ ”’ 

Midge squeezed her purse containing her entire fortune, a 
dollar and eighty-one cents. 

Adele went on. ‘Viola invited me to a grand dinner party 
at her house, but I'd already accepted Betty Hooper's invita- 
tion. It's a tragedy, for she’s only having her eather and 
Bud Hamilton and me—and the Stackpools entertain in grand 
style. But I’m funny that way, I simply won't break a date.” 

Midge stood blinking back the tears and tried to think how 
she could earn the necessary money. 

“Come on into the store, Midge. There are millions of 
things you can buy besides that taffeta slip,” encouraged Adele. 

“I'm going to buy that slip,” Midge answered as if she 
were taking a vow, and turning on her rubber soles, she 
stalked off, deaf to her sister's calls. 

The church clock chimed the half hour. 
moment to lose. But what could she do? 


One-thirty, not a 
Her thoughts 


#) MIDGE 
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scattered like quicksilver. 
of a sign next to the drug store, Domestic Hel p—by the Week, 


Then, suddenly, she caught sight 


Day or Hour. If she could get four hours work, she might 
make enough to buy the slip. 

Instead of being summarily dismissed, as she had expected, 
the plump woman behind the desk smiled at her encourag- 
ingly. ‘We have a number of Conway College girls on our 
lists,’ she beamed, and Midge did not correct the mistake. 
“Some are very good, too. You can wait on table?” 

“Yes,” Midge answered with a confidence she did not feel. 

“There are a great many dinner parties before the church 
play, and I've just had a call for another waitress.’” The 
woman tapped the blunt end of her pencil thoughtfully. “Of 
course you can identify yourself ?”’ 

“Why, I—I know I’m myself, but I don’t know how I can 
prove it.” 

“My dear, you must have your name taped on some of your 
clothes,” suggested the employment agent. 

“Oh, of course.” Midge took off her sweater and displayed 
the name tape. The woman nodded her complete satisfaction. 

“I'll try you out. Mrs. Stackpool’s just telephoned she 
wants an assistant waitress. She's a lovely woman and you 
couldn’t have a nicer job.” 

Armed with the necessary slip of paper, Midge took the 
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VIOLA STOOD STOCK-STILL, 
GAVE A SUPPRESSED GIGGLE 
FOLLOWED BY A DEEP SIGH, 
AND SAID, “THERE'S SOME- 
ONE WAITING TO SEE YOU” 
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bus. She realized how violently Adele would disapprove of 
her plan, but jolting and swaying over the highway, she as- 
sured herself there was nothing dishonorable in work. 

How short the ride! Much too short. Not until she had 
rung the front bell of the large, hospitable house, did she real- 
ize she should have gone to the back door. 

A maid in a white uniform admitted her, and her apology 
was cut short by a richly modulated voice from the living 
room. 

“Come in here, Margaret. The agency ‘phoned you were 
on your way. I’m Mrs. nag, vol 

Midge, too excited for details, only knew she liked the 
voice, liked the spaciousness of the room and the bouquet of 
flowers Mrs. Stackpool was arranging in a large black bowl 
as she talked. 

“My daughter's suddenly enlarged her party from six to 
ten, and Katherine will need some help. You're from Con- 
way College, you say ?”’ 

Midge found a deliberate lie very different from not cor- 
recting a mistake. She shook her head. ‘Duncan Hall. 
But I'm larger than lots of college girls and I’m a pretty 
good worker.” 

“Duncan Hall?” repeated Mrs. Stackpool with a note 
of surprise in her voice. “I thought the agent said—” 





“Oh, it’s my fault,” interrupted Midge. “She supposed 
I was from the college and I didn’t set her straight, I wanted 
the job so much; that is, I'm very anxious to make money 
for my mother’s birthday present.” 

Mrs. Stackpool smiled. “As a mother your motive appeals 
tome. How much do you need ?” 

Midge told her about the coveted slip at Michael’s, omit- 
ting Adele's breach of faith, and counted her capital. 

“If you work until nine o'clock you'll make two dollars, 
and that will see you through nicely. Of course you've per- 
mission from the head mistress ?”’ 

“I never thought of that,” Midge sighed. “I’m sure Miss 
McGill wouldn’t mind my working, but she'd never let me 
come home alone.” She felt her heart ski from sunny 
heights to icy depths. 

“I'll send you home in the car. Suppose I ring up the 
school. But you realize, Margaret, that this is a real job? 
You'll have to wear one of Katherine's uniforms—that’s why 
I specified a thin girl—and help wait on table. Is that all 
right ?”” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Stackpool.” Hope again brightened 
Midge’s horizon. 

Mrs. Stackpool went off to telephone and returned with 
Miss McGill's sanction. And she did more than that, she 
offered to order the slip that afternoon when she went to 
Michael's for more place cards. 

“We mothers must stick together,” she smiled. 


) * igewye was turned over to Katherine and helped her set 
the table; then the two waitresses put on their uniforms 
of lettuce green with white organdie collars, cuffs, aprons, and 
frilly headbands. Viewing her reflection, Midge felt as ex- 
cited as if she were dressed for a play. 

There were pleasant last-minute tasks: nut dishes to be 
filled, pastel peppermints to be arranged in tall silver com- 
ports—the broken ones to be eaten. 

A girl in a long, black crépe skirt and white organdie 
blouse came in with the place cards. Her jet black hair was 
arranged in finger curls all over her round head. 

“Hi! I suppose you're Margaret? I’m Viola Stackpool. 
Mother says to tell you your birthday present’s on its way. 
She's all steamed up about it—and no wonder, I never spend 
more than a dollar he her.” 

She carried on a monologue as she set up the place cards. 
“Tl seat Roger next to me—and Bud here—and Cue at the 
end.” 

“Cue Hamilton ?”” Midge asked in a small voice. 

“Yes. He's directing the play and has to leave at eight 
sharp, so you and Katherine will step on it, won't you?” 

Midge assented, hoping fervently Cue would not recog- 
nize her. Then her eye caught a name that scorched her 
brain. The letters stood out as if they possessed a life of their 
own: they wavered and danced—Adele Bennett. 

Alone with Katherine, Midge pointed to the terrifying 
card. “I thought this girl was going to another party.” 

“Oh, with Miss Viola, you never know nothing. The last 
minute she combines the two—sweet on one of the boys, if 
you ask me. Roger’s his name. Yop, she’s put him next 
to her.” 

“We're all here,” called Viola, poking her curly head, like 
a Persian lamb wig, through the door. 

Midge, awaiting her cue in the pantry, watched the guests 
arrive through a glass insert in the swinging door. Above 
the babble she distinguished Adele’s Oxford accent. Yes, 
there she was, three tiny green ostrich feathers surmounting 
her blond curls. “You can blame them, not me,” thought 
the younger sister in self-justification. 

Fortunately Adele sat with her back to the swinging door, 
and Midge, choosing that side of the table, need not face her. 
Assuming a droopy-jaw expression, (Continued on page 30) 
































CLhree Flopt Indian Songs 


by ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


RAIN DANCE 


(Tawa is the Sun) 


In the fields 

The corn waits for the rain, 

And the beans and squash also 
Wait for the coming of cool rain. 


All day long there has been dancing 
In the village, 

And through the night 

Songs drifting across the dark 

Like down from an eagle’s breast. 
Now surely will our prayers be heard 
And the young corn grow in beauty 
And the bean vines, too, 

And the yellow-flowered squash. 
Now surely will our melons shine like moons 
Among their trailing leaves, 

And on our trees the ripe fruit hang 
As round and bright 

As Tawa when he goes to sleep 
Among the tall hills of the west. 


Decoration by LOIS LENSKI 
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PONGKWIYO COMES 


(Pongkwiyo is the Snow Woman) 





Yesterday 

The crickets still sang 

In the fields 

Where broken stalks of corn 

Leaned heavily upon the sun, 

And little creatures walked with shadows 
Down those ruined rows 

Where bean vines, all the summer through, 
Wove patterns of green across the sand, 
And yellow squash lay scattered 

Like fallen moons along the desert’s edge. 
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But in the night Pongkwiyo came 

And now there is no smallest sound in all the land, 
Neither the thin voice of the cricket 

Chanting his old songs, 

Nor the happy shouting of birds, 

Only the quiet falling of snow 

White as the down from an eagle’s breast. 


SONG TO TALATOMSI 
(Talatémsi is the Goddess of Dawn) 


How quietly has Talatémsi come 
That now she stands outside my door 
And says, “Arise!” 


No man in all the land 

Has heard her pass, 

Nor any seen the trail she walked upon, 

Though many wait the long night through 

With eyes upon the eastern hills 

And in their hearts a prayer, “Come soon! Come soon!” 
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LEFT: TWO MARINERS VISITING A TRANSCONTINENTAL 
PASSENGER PLANE AT THE NEWARK AIRPORT ARE INI- 
TIATED INTO THE MYSTERIES OF THE GALLEY BY THE 
FRIENDLY STEWARDESS. BELOW: WASHINGTON, D.C. MAR- 
INERS STUDY MAPS AS THEY PLAN A SUMMER CRUISE 
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TO THE SEAS AGAIN 
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MAKING FAST THE LIFEBOAT IN ITS WOODEN CRADLES ON THE 
TOP DECK OF A CABIN CRUISER IS AN EASY TASK FOR THESE 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON MARINERS WHO KNOW THEIR ROPES 


CENTER: OFF FOR A SPIN OVER THE LAKE IN THE CAMP MOTOR 
BOAT, THESE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE MARINERS WAVE A GREET- 
ING TO AN INCOMING BOATLOAD AS THEY LEAVE THE CAMP PIER 


RIGHT: THE CRAFT PROJECTS OF MARINERS ARE TINGED WITH 
THE SEA. BUILDING A MODEL BOAT REQUIRES INGENUITY AND 
SKILL AND PROVIDES A PRACTICAL LESSON IN SEAMANSHIP 
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LEFT: A SUN BATH ON THE PIER 
AT CAMP WIDJIWAGON, SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS. NOTE THE EX- 
CELLENT WATERFRONT EQUIPMENT 


RIGHT: TWO MARINERS STAND A 
TRICK AT THE WHEEL AS OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE CREW CHECK A 
COURSE ON THE SHIP’S CHARTS 


THESE PORTLAND, ORE- 
GON MARINERS STUDY 
A NAVIGATION MAP BE- 
FORE BEGINNING TO 
PLOT THEIR COURSE 


LEFT: MARINERS NEED 
TO BE WEATHERWISE. 
AN OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SENIOR SCOUT OF THE 
MARINER SHIP “‘PRAI- 
RIE SCHOONER” CASTS 
A WARY GLANCE AT 
THE SKY AS HER COM- 
PANION TESTS A ROPE 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA MARINERS TAKE OUT THEIR KNOCKABOUT FOR A SAIL ON 
THE LAKE. THE WIND HAS DIED DOWN FOR A MOMENT SO THEY ARE BARELY 


MAKING HEADWAY, 


BUT THAT DOES NOT DISCOURAGE THEM FOR A MOMENT 
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May 27, 1939 
ACKSONVILLE, FLoripa: It was four bells 
this morning (ten o'clock to you land- 
lubbers) when the Jacksonville Girl 
Scout Mariner Ship ‘Dauntless’ set 
sail on its seven day cruise aboard the yacht 
Kilkenny. And what a day! Clear blue skies, 
with a bright sun pouring liquid gold on his 
favorites of the day. The group of friends, 
parents, newspaper men, and photographers 
who gathered to wish us “bon voyage” were 
soon lost to our vision as we slipped away 
from the dock and down the St. Johns River. 

There are fourteen of us on board—eight 
girls, our skipper, the first and second mates, 
the captain, and the engineer and his assistant. 
The eleven of us are divided into three 
watches, because we are manning the boat 
ourselves as much as possible. One watch is 
“On Watch” charting the course. It’s lots 
of fun. Another is “Galley Watch’—I'’m 
afraid that’s the one we'd all rather not be 
on, because it means preparing the meal and 
cleaning up afterward. The bright spot is 
that our menus are simple, and we have a 
huge baked ham and lots of fruits and vege- 
tables to be used in salads. We have two 
refrigerators loaded with ice and good things 
to eat. We had lots of “bon voyage’ boxes, 
too—candy, cookies, etc. The other watch 
is “Off Watch” when we are free—unless it 
is the morning watch and then we have to 
swab decks and clean the boat. We love that 
one. We stretch out on blankets in the sun- 
shine, read, take pictures, write letters, or 
just talk, or sing. The watches are four 
hours long, so we change duties every four 
hours. In this way we have each of the 
watches once a day. 

Around four beils this evening (six 
o'clock) we passed Dungeness, Cumberland 
Island. We were hailed by a party aboard a 
yacht docked there and drew up aside of her. 
There we discovered Mr. Robert Ferguson 
who piloted us on down to Greyfield, his 
home, where we have docked for the night. 



























SMILING MEMBERS OF THE MAR- 
INER SHIP ‘“DAUNTLESS’” ABOUT 
TO SET OUT ON THEIR CRUISE 


The Fergusons’ invitation to visit them to- 
night was accepted and we had a grand time 
in that lovely, spacious home. It’s the kind 
one reads about in stories of days gone by. 
When we walked up those huge, wide front 
steps, we found ourselves on an equally huge 
front porch at a second story level. There 
was a half moon looking down on us, and we 
turned and admired the vista of trees and ter- 
race at our feet. It was beautiful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson were very nice. 
Mrs. Ferguson showed us specimens of sea 
life she has picked up on the beach from time 
to time. She has some lovely shells. 

After a delightful evening we walked home 
to the yacht in the moonlight. A happy day, 
but my bed will feel good. 


May 28, 1939 

We awoke this morning to find that Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferguson had left us ten quarts of 
milk from their private dairy, two touring 
cars, and two boys to drive us around the 
island. What fun! Breakfast over as quickly 
as possible, we left to see the island. It be- 
longed to Andrew Carnegie and nearly every- 
one who lives there is in some way related 
to him. Dungeness was Andrew Carnegie’s 
home, and his will stated that it was to be 
kept up, but that no one must live in it. And 
so it keeps watch, tall, staid, and lonely. 

The island is eighteen miles long by five 
miles at its widest point. There is a net- 
work of fascinating country roads and lanes 
spread over the island. How much fun it 
would have been to walk leisurely along 
them! 

The boys who drove us around the island 
saved the “north roller coaster’ until last. 
What a road! As narrow as the car itself, 
trees right up to the edge—hills, chills, thrills, 
and turns. Talk about being seasick! 

After a wonderful dip in the ocean, we 
came back to the boat, hungry as bears, to pre- 
pare dinner; and at two bells (one a‘clock) 
we set sail, full of food, happy, and contented. 
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|\THE SEVEN 


OF A GIRL SCOUT 


Clouds began to gather, hiding the 
sun. Finally it began to rain. The 
engine started chugging, then it 
stopped. Trouble. Two hours later 
we were under way again. The sun 
set behind the gray clouds and, as if 
relenting, they cleared the sky in time 
for the lovely moon to go skimming 
through the heavens. 
We dropped anchor at the Jekyll 
Island Club—not too close to it, 
however. Cap'n said it was a club 
known from Maine to Florida, and 
that no one must anchor there unless 


RIGHT: FOUR HAPPY 
MARINERS ON THEIR 
WAY HOME FROM A 
CRUISE AROUND LOS 
ANGELES HARBOR 








they are members or invited guests. We were 
neither. But it was such a beautiful night— 
and there lay historic Jekyll Island just off to 
our starboard! What would you have done? 


We lowered the lifeboat and went for a 
visit. We did look up the caretaker first of 
all. Mr. LeBlanc was nice to us and even 
invited us over in the morning to go swim- 
ming in the wonderful outdoor pool. 


May 29, 1939 
It was fun swimming in the pool this 































MARINER SHIP 
By LILLIAN WILEE 
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morning. It seemed as though it 
might belong to us instead of to 
the very rich. Mr. LeBlanc cor- 
dially welcomed the suggestion that 
we swim there on the way back, if 
we have time. All of us would 
love it. 

On to Savannah! It’s nice to 
tarry, but after all, our destina- 
tion is Savannah, and this is our 
third day out. So at two bells 
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MARINERS 
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(nine o'clock), we weighed anchor 
and headed for Brunswick. Arriving 
there at four bells (ten o'clock), we 
stocked up on ice, vegetables, and 
fruits, and headed for the nearest 
drug store for sodas. Eight bells 
(twelve o'clock) found us weighing 
anchor again as we got under way 
once more. 

On through the afternoon, steadily 
chugging away, we churned the 
waters. We especially enjoyed going 
through the sounds and seeing the 
ocean just ahead with the whitecaps 
rolling along. How we wished to 
sail right out there! How much 
more adventurous the ocean would 
have been than the Intracoastal 
Waterway—but our ninety-six foot 
yacht always rounded the bend and 
nosed into quieter waters again. 

At six bells (seven o'clock) we 
anchored for the night in Sapelo 
Sound, right out in the midst of the 
big water. It is so beautiful and 
peaceful here, and our guardian, the 
moon, is showing more of his face 
to-night. I wish everyone who loves quiet 
and peace and beauty could have been in a 
similar spot. And yet we had a gay time. 
Cap'n and Pat and Charlie joined us after 
supper on aft deck, and we sang and talked 
and lounged about in sweaters, or draped in 
blankets. It has been one of those wonder- 
fully harmonious evenings that occur only 
when everyone is happy and contented. 


May 30, 1939 
At four bells (seven o'clock) this morning 
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ON THE 
ROPES! A GROUP OF 
VISIT A 
FULL-RIGGED SCHOON- 
ER AT NEW YORK'S 
WORLD'S FAIR.  BE- 
CATBOAT 
CRUISE ON A LAKE 
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we rushed up to take the wheel 
and get under way. “Savannah 
to-day or bust!’ is our motto. 

Cap'n is not watching us so 
closely now. He says we are 
apt pupils and is proud of us, 
And are we proud! He goes on 
deck and sits, or wanders around a bit, and 
comes in to tell us of some point to be sure to 
steer clear of, or some flats to be sure to miss. 
Sometimes he stands right by us and tells us 
bits of adventure, or points out some spot of 
interest and tells us all about it. 

It was exciting going into Savannah. We 
sailed on and on, and then, when we were far 
in front of the skyline, we turned and 
gradually sailed back again into the harbor, 
and anchored at the foot of Bull. 

No brass band awaited us, but as we 
walked down Bull into town, our first salu- 
tation came. “There are the Marine-er 
Scouts!’ shouted a little boy. Our blue uni- 
forms, as usual, captured every eye. Soon 
we were hailed by a number of children and 
older people as well. We found that our 
parting picture, taken aboard the Kilkenny 
just before we weighed anchor in Jackson- 
ville, had been sent here and published with 
a word of greeting and information below. 
We felt the warmth of Savannah's hospi- 
tality and it was good. 

Of course, the post card counter at one of 
the ten cent stores was besieged. Then the 
post office came in for its share of popu- 
larity—not to forget the drug store where 
the sodas were particularly good. 

Back to the yacht once again we went, 
there to find Peggy and Ernestine from the 
Savannah Girl Scout headquarters, It was 
nice to see them. During supper aboard the 
yacht, they told us that Mr. Charles Day, 
manager of the De Soto Hotel, had invited 
us down for a swim to-night in the beautiful 
outdoor pool with its submarine lighting and 
its lovely setting. The swim was wonderful. 
We liked Ruth’s and Betty’s spectacular div- 
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ing, and we were proud of Tweetie, too. She 
has accomplished so much in diving this 
spring. In fact, we are rather a proud 
group. Is that so very conceited? After- 
ward Betty's aunt invited us all over to 
Solomon's for ice cream. We didn’t refuse. 

Mrs. Wolfe, commissioner of Savannah's 
Girl Scout Council, came down to the De 
Soto to greet us, too. We have accepted her 
invitation to have lunch with her at the Pink 
House to-morrow. The Pink House is one 
of Savannah's oldest houses, and has an his- 
torical background. Also, arrangements have 
been made so-we can see some of Savannah's 
many points of interest. 

When we got back to the Kilkenny to- 
night, we thought she must have moved. At 
last we found her, and discovered that Savan- 
nah has a nine foot rise and fall, so instead 
of just stepping aboard, we crawled down 
ladders and then slid down poles. What fun! 


May 31, 1939 

When we awoke this morning, we could 
look out over the foot of Bull once more, but 
by the time breakfast had been served and the 
“galley slaves” were at last ready to fare 
forth, we had to climb ladders again. Such 
are the ups and downs of a Mariner cruiser. 

It rained, but water can’t dampen the 
spirits of a Girl Scout Mariner—and it 
stopped while we were at Mrs. Espy’s. Mrs. 
Espy was sorry that we could not stay at 
Tybee and have lunch with them at the Fresh 
Air Home. We did go over for a little 
visit, however. The Home was started by 
four women nearly forty years ago, and to- 
day it has several buildings and helps a great 
number of children. Since it is nearly time 
for the Home to open the women who spon- 
sor it were busy preparing for the children. 

We met Miss Nina Pape-—who was Mrs. 
Low’s friend and helped her in starting the 
Girl Scout movement (Continued on page 40) 
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APPLAUSE FOR MIDGE 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 





she entered the dining room. Dazzled by 
candlelight, deafened by conversation, she 
suffered stage fright for the first time in her 
life. But she must go on. 

Cue had been detained, and had telephoned 
not to wait. One less person to recognize 
her! Each time she shuttled from the pantry 
to the table and back her courage returned. 

Conversation drifted and swelled and 
lulled, and no one noticed the assistant wait- 
ress. 

Cue arrived in the middle of the meat 
course. Now she must be on her guard, for 
he never missed a trick. Older than the 
others, large, handsome, the idol of a thou- 
sand football fans—to the feminine contin- 
gent of which army Adele belonged—he was 
immediately the center of attention. 

“Never, never offer to direct a play—es- 
pecially a church play,” he groaned. “I'm 
choked with all the things I wanted to say 
and couldn't.” 

He paused and acknowledged an introduc- 
tion to Adele. “I know your kid sister. 
There's a girl with personality!” 

“If getting into scrapes is personality,” 
minimized Adele, ‘Midge certainly has it.” 

‘Maybe at fifteen we all like to show off a 
little,” commented Viola with dubious praise, 
and added apologetically, “I don’t mean a 
thing against her, Del, but Cue is always 
handing out the weirdest stories about her.” 

“They're no weirder than they are true,” 
sighed Adele. 

“You're all jealous,” laughed Cue, and 
shook out his napkin. “I'll skip the other 
courses, Vi. Not hungry. Here's my latest 
headache. One of the cast is down with 
grippe. I've been ‘phoning for a substitute, 
that’s what made me late. Can't be done on 
a Saturday night. So I said, ‘What the heck, 
I'll pick an actress from one of Viola's 
guests.” ” 

e He speared half a broiled chicken from 
Katherine’s platter and ‘kept Midge waiting 
with the vegetables. 

“It’s the maid’s part. She has only one line 
to say, ‘There’s someone waiting to see you.’ ”’ 

“Let me do it, Cue,” begged one of the 
girls. 

A chorus of petitions shrilled above one 
another. 

“Peace,” he implored, holding his head. 

Midge shoved her offering of vegetables a 
little nearer, and he helped himself without 
glancing at her. She escaped into the pantry, 
a warm spot in her heart for this faithful 
champion. 

“Let's try out for the part,” suggested 
Viola clapping her hands. “You know, like 
they do on the radio.” 

“Good,” agreed Cue. He gnawed at the 
wing for a moment, wiped his mouth, and ex- 
plained, “This is a very small part, but it 
comes as the climax of the second act. The 
audience knows, and so does the maid, that 
the fellow who's just arrived will stir up a 
cyclone. It's a tragic comedy part. The 
maid doesn’t know what will be the effect of 
his coming. She's ready to laugh and cry at 
the same time. Get me?” 

“Yes,” chimed in the five applicants with 
varying degrees of confidence. 

“All right, you go first, Viola,” ordered the 
director. ‘Enter from the hall, take three 
steps, and address us. You're a maid in the 
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house, and you know all that 
the audience knows. Remem- 
ber, you're fighting off hys- 
teria as you say, ‘There’s some- 
one waiting to see you.’ ” 

Viola counted her steps, 
stood stock-still, gave a sup- 
pressed giggle followed by a 
deep sigh, and _ proclaimed, 
“There's some one waiting to 
see you.” 

Masculine catcalls 
ed her effort. 

“Quiet,” commanded the 
director. “Rotten. Next.” 

All five girls quickly went 
through the part. Adele might 
have been an English com- 
mentator eulogizing his dead 
dog. 

Midge could scarcely clear 
off the dishes for watching. 

“Eat your salad and we'll 
try again,” encouraged Cue, 
making short work of his 
aspic. 

This time Midge and Kath- 
erine were forced to watch 
through the glass opening in 
the door. 

“Awful mixed-up party, 
ain't it?” lamented Katherine, 
as girl after girl left the table 
to repeat the line and drop 
back into her chair. 

“But lots of fun,” 
pered Midge. 

“I wish they'd get through 
their dinner. That chicken smells mighty 
good.” 

Midge, however, had no thought for food. 
She wished fervently she were one of the 
guests and might try for the part; and even if 
she didn’t get it, what fun to see the play 
and applaud the winner! 

“None of you are world beaters,” com- 
plained the director. “Think, only think of 
the emotion that kid Shirley Temple would 
put into that sentence. Can't you see that 
cute little smile, while at the same time the 
big eyes are filmed with tears?” 

“Better put on an apron and do the job 
yourself,” suggested Bud. 

“Give us one more chance after dessert,” 
begged Viola and toed the buzzer for the two 
listening waitresses. 

The guests crunched their meringue glacé 
impatiently, eager to test again their histrionic 
ability. The front bell rang as Katherine 
started into the dining room with coffee. 

“See who it is,’’ she ordered Midge. “And 
say Mr. and Mrs. Stackpool are out.” 

Midge hurried down the long hall. She 
was filled with elation. The dinner was prac- 
tically over and she had not been recognized, 
so her panic over Adele had been unfounded ; 
and what was much more important, the slip 
at that moment must be winging its way to 
her mother. 

She opened the door as the bell impatiently 
sounded a second time, and in hurried Quen- 
tin Hamilton. 

“Midge Bennett here?” he asked breath- 
lessly, nodding toward the dining room. 
Then, recognizing her, “Good gosh, Midge!” 

“Your humble servant—that is the Stack- 
pools’ humble servant,” she grinned. 

“But what—?” 

“I'm earning forty cents an hour so I can 
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MIDGE BROUGHT ADELE TO SEE THE PLAID TAF- 
FETA SLIP IN THE CENTER OF THE SHOW WINDOW 
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buy a birthday present for my mother.” 

“Oh, so that's it!” He seemed relieved. 
“Well, you'll have to give notice. I have 
tickets for the play and Miss McGill's per- 
mission for you to go.” 

“I can’t, Tin. I'm paid to stay until nine.” 

“Give them back an hour’s pay. You've 
got to go. I nearly busted a lung getting 
home in time.” 

“I promised to stay until nine.” 

“Then I'll wait, too. Give me time to 
catch my breath.” 

“No, please don’t stay,” she implored. 
“If you did, they’d find out who I am, and 
Adele would curl up and die.” 

“Why?” 

“Because she—’’ Midge shrugged. ‘‘She’s 
Adele. Let's fix it this way: you came to go 
with the crowd, see?” 


“Nothing doing. I’m not leaving you 
here.” 
“Yes, you are. Please. You wouldn't 


snitch on me, would you?” She smiled at 
him and knew by his frown that her identity 
was safe. ‘Thanks a million, Tin. I'll tell 
Viola. Wait here.” 

As she returned to the dining room, the 
elation of a moment ago turned into heavi- 
ness. She didn’t want to stay and clear off 
the table, and wipe the silver and glasses, 
and then be sent back to Duncan Hall alone. 
She yearned to go to the play and applaud 
the girl who got the part. 

What a big boob she was—fifteen and al- 
most in tears! Disgusting. You couldn't 
have something for nothing, could you?— 
and yet this situation had its funny side. Just 
wait until she told the girls at Duncan Hall! 

Her thoughts running in this wise, Midge 
took three steps into the dining room and, 
blinking away a tear (Continued on page 49) 
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YOU CAN MAKE AN ETCHING 


Everyone laughed and Aunt Lollie com- 
promised with buttered toast, bacon, and 
marmalade. 

“Well,” said Marjorie, “it’s good to see 
you, Aunt Lollie. What brings you in from 
the country—fall shopping?” 

Aunt Lollie beamed. “Nothing so mun- 
dane, my dear. I’ve come in to see an art 
exhibit, and I'm going to take your mother 
with me.” 

"You'd better take Tom,” said Marjorie. 
“He likes artists—he just said so.” 

Aunt Lollie looked surprised. 
Tom, I didn't know—’” 

Tom looked embarrassed. ‘What I said 
was—I like some artists, the tough old birds 
like da Vinci who really worked. I don’t like 
the kind that wear floppy hats and big ties and 
velvet coats, and talk about tonal values—” 

“I'm afraid you won't find many artists like 
that, Tom, any place but in old-fashioned 
books and plays. However, if you like 
strong, hard-working, he-men artists, you'll 
like my friend, George Baer.” 

“Is it his exhibit?” asked Mis. Randolph. 
“You've told me about him before. He's the 
one who does the animal pictures, isn’t he?” 

“He paiats a great many subjects. I re- 
member telling you of the pictures of baby 
deer he painted last year in the Maine woods.” 
She turned to Tom. “You'd like those pic- 
tures, Tom, and you'd be interested to hear 
how Mr. Baer tracks the deer and sits quietly 
for hours to get close-up views of the little 
fellows.” 

Tom looked interested. “If you're going 
this morning, I don’t have any classes until 
two o'clock.” 

“Then it's a date,” said Aunt Lollie. “And 
you, Jane—can you go?” 

By ten o'clock they were ready. A brisk 
walk of five blocks took them to the studio of 
the artist, who greeted them with enthusiasm 
and immediately won Tom's friendship by 
talking about the prospects for the coming 
baseball season. 

The studio was spacious and cheery, and 
the pictures even more interesting than Aunt 
Lollie had led them to expect. Tom stood 
for a long time before a painting of a big- 
eyed, dappled fawn. 

“If you like animals,” said Mr. Baer, 
“perhaps you'd like to see some of the etch- 
ings I have made of my favorite dogs.” He 
brought out a portfolio of etchings and Tom 
was thrilled. Turning them over, one by 
one, he asked question after question about 
the drawings. The artist watched his eager 
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face and when he felt assured of his sincere 
interest he said, “How would you like to 
make an etching this morning, Tom?” 

Tom looked up. ‘Me, make an etching? 
Say—I wish I could.” 

Mr. Baer smiled. ‘You can, and if your 
mother and aunt can stay long enough, you 
shall.” 

Aunt Lollie laughed. ‘There you go, 
George, up to your old tricks. He is one of 
those rare teachers, Jane, who makes people 
feel confident they can do anything. Of 
course we'll stay, and if Tom can make an 
etching, why can’t we?” 

“Good,” said Mr. Baer, “we'll all make 
etchings. I've a new process and a new 
press, Lollie, that makes the whole thing 
very simple and very inexpensive. Come 
into my workroom and I'll show you.” 

In a big workshop adjoining the studio 
they donned smocks and set to work. 

Mr. Baer gave them paper, pencils, and car- 
bon paper, explaining that the first step in 
making an etching is making a sketch. He 
gave them each a metal plate, four by five 
inches in size, and told them to make their 
sketches just the size of these plates. While 
they were drawing their sketches, he told 
them that the method of making an etching is 
to coat a smooth plate of metal with wax, and 
draw a picture on the wax-covered plate with 
a sharp stylus which cuts through the wax. 
The plate is then immersed in acid which eats 
into the metal through the exposed lines 
where the wax has been cut. 

He showed them copper plates of some of 
his own etchings, explaining how ink is 
rolled over the whole plate, then wiped off, 
and how, when the smooth surface of the 
plate is wiped clean, the ink remains in the 
lines that have been “bitten” into the plate. 
When pressed against a plain sheet of paper, 
these ink-filled lines are printed clearly. 

“I've always wanted to make etchings,” 
said Aunt Lollie who was making a sketch of 
her Connecticut farmhouse, “but the plates 
and the press seem to be out of reach. What 
about this new process you spoke of so 
enthusiastically ?”’ 

Mr. Baer beamed. “I am_ enthusiastic, 
Lollie. Look, here is the press! It weighs 
only a few pounds, is durable, can be set up 
any place, and can be carried about with you.” 
He brought out a small portable press with a 
metal roller and a long metal handle. They 
all examined it with curiosity as he clamped 
it on the edge of the long table where they 
were working. (See the photograph below.) 


LIGHTWEIGHT, PORTABLE ETCHING PRESS WITH OTHER NECESSARY EQUIPMENT 
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“It looks like a toy,” said Aunt Lollie. “Do 
you mean that small affair can exert the pres- 
sure necessary to make an etching? I thought 
you had to print with those enormous presses 
that turn with a wheel.” 

“This is certainly not a toy,’ said Mr. Baer. 
“It is surprising, I know, but this little affair, 
as you Call it, can exert more than a thousand 
pounds pressure. It is a new invention.” 

“And the plates—they don’t look like the 
heavy copper plates I have seen etchers use.” 
Aunt Lollie held up one of the small white 
metal plates which the artist had given them. 

“No, these plates belong to this new 
process, too. They are aluminium, and are 
specially prepared with a protective coating 
which makes it unnecessary to apply wax to 
the plate.”” Mr. Baer had the press in position 
and now turned briskly to the group. 

“Sorry to rush you, but if you all make 
prints we shall have to work fast. Let me see 
your sketches. That's fine, Lollie. You will 
have to reverse your drawing, you know, for 
the printing will make everything backward.” 

“I know,” said Aunt Lollie, “like linoleum 
prints. I can just turn the paper over and 
see the sketch on the other side.”’ 

Mr. Baer smiled. “That’s why I gave you 
white tracing paper to draw on. Now, take 
the carbon paper and lay it, shiny side 
down, on the plate; then lay the sketch on 
the carbon paper so that it exactly covers the 
plate. Here are some thumb tacks to hold the 
papers in place. Now, take your pencil and 
trace over carefully all the lines of the sketch, 
to transfer it to the plate.” 

“Which side of the plate shall we use?” 
asked Tom. 

“Both sides are coated,” was the answer. 
“It is possible to make two etchings on each 
plate.” 

When they had followed these directions, 
the artist gave each of them a sharp pointed 
stylus. ‘The next step,” he said, “is called 
needling. Hold the stylus just as you would 
a pencil. With a firm and even pressure, 
scratch all the lines you wish to appear on the 
finished etching. It is not necessary to press 
hard with the stylus.” 

While they were needling the plates Mr. 
Baer prepared the acid bath in a small, flat 
tray. From a bottle marked Etching Powder, 
using the bottle cap as a measure, he took 
some fine white crystals which he dissolved in 
water, one-half cup of water to one-half cup 
of crystals. 

Aunt Lollie’s plate was needled first, and 
Mr. Baer dropped it into the liquid. Almost 
at once the lines began to darken. 

Mr. Baer rubbed his finger over the plate 
and a gray deposit rubbed off. ‘You see,” 
he said, “this*etching solution is perfectly 
harmless. It will not hurt my hands, as the 
usual etching acid would.” 

Miss Lollie wanted the background lines 
of her etching to be lighter in tone than the 
foreground, so the plate was lifted out of the 
tray and washed in clear water. The back- 
ground lines were then painted over with a 
protective fluid and the plate was returned to 
the etching bath, to remain for about twenty 
minutes longer. 

When the lines were well etched, the plate 
was taken out, washed, the protective fluid re- 
moved with a special solvent, and the print- 
ing began. 

Mr. Baer squeezed some etching ink from 
a tube, mixed it well on a metal plate—he ex- 
plained that a piece of glass would serve as 
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well—and then with a small roller, or brayer, 
covered the plate with a light, even coat of 
the ink. With a cloth he wiped the ink off, 
using a vigorous, circular, scrubbing motion. 
With another cloth he wiped the plate a sec- 
ond time, then rubbed the surface several 
times with the palm of his hand. 

Turning to the little press, he lifted up the 
felt pad beneath the roller, laid a sheet of 
paper on the press board to keep it clean, 
laid the plate face up on the paper, and 
placed a well-soaked sheet of etching paper 
over the plate. He then brought the felt 
pad down over all of this and turned the 
handle of the press. 

When he took the completed print from 
the press, even the usually calm Mrs. Ran- 
dolph cried out in amazement. 

“It's wonderful, Aunt Lollie—wait till 
Marj sees that!” shouted Tom. “Why, say, 
that’s a work of art.” 

He rushed back to his own half-completed 
job of needling a fairly good sketch of his 


dog, while Aunt Lollie printed more copies | 


of her Connecticut farmhouse. 


When the little group left Mr. Baer’s | 


studio, an hour later, each carried a plate, a 
dozen prints, and the avowed determination 
to own an etching press before the month 
was over. 

“I'd never have believed it,” said Tom. 
“Wasn't that great? I bet Joan’ll say: 

“All the world’s a studio. 

“And all the Randolph family merely 
artists— 

“They have their exits and their entrances, 


“And one Randolph in his time makes | 


many things.” 
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another, drifted about, were lost, desperately 
sought, and sometimes found. Honey Ann, on 
the decorations committee, puzzled over esti- 
mates from a dozen florists. Someone was al- 
ways running in to work on her dress for a 
minute, and Honey Ann couldn't keep the 
scraps of cream-colored material off the floor. 
Then came the embroidery stage, even more 
exciting, and the room was littered with bril- 
liant threads. 

“It's practically done, and isn’t it just per- 
fectly beautiful?” inquired Honey Ann sol- 
emnly, holding up a crumpled length of linen 
with embroidery of rose and blue on the 
sleeves. “Don't you think the sleeves set all 
right now?” 

“If I could just get this to hang a little 
better,” Doris complained, turning before the 
mirror, her dark, vivid face flowering out of 
the sheath of ivory, her sleeves an allover 
pattern of exquisite tiny sprigs, “I'd surely 
wear it to the luncheon to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” Louise looked up and frowned. 
“But I planned to wear mine.” 

“Land's sakes, so did I,’’ said Honey. 

“Of course!” exclaimed Sara. “We'll all 
wear them. That's what I'd planned all 
along.” 

Doris protested, “But it won’t be nearly 
so effective, Sara.” 

Sara’s cheeks flushed indignantly. “Ef- 
fective? Of course it will be effective. Maybe 
you won't stand out so much yourself, Doris, 
but that, if you perhaps recall, wasn’t the 
point.” 

“Oh, I know!” Doris revolved again. 
“Honey, will you put a pin in, right there 

(Coutinued on page 41) 
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Have you seen the gorgeous 
| 2-Tone Color Harmonies and 
graceful Airflo frame of the 

1940 Shelby bicycles? Your 
|nearby Shelby dealer has 
| them on display and he'll be 
i'mighty glad to see you-- 


| today! 
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TELL MOTHER AND DAD 
That the Shelby bicycle has the famous 
“SAFETY CRANK,” triple-fused reinforced 
frame and a host of other SAFETY FEATURES. 
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Gee, Mr. Ward, that United 
Mainliner ls a Beauty of A 
Plane. 


Know why? It's streamlined, 
just like your Shelby bicycle. And 
it's like your bike in another way, 
too--they're both built light but 
strong. Moving parts run tree and 
easy on fine bearings. They're both 
teinforced at the strain points. 













Martha Schumacher, Stewardess 
of the Mainliner Says: 

/f you want the ride of your life- 
either hop aboard a United Main- 
liner or get into the saddle of a 
Shelby bike! | know, ‘cause | ride 
them both myself! 


pest Bicycle Buy... Shelby 
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PACIFIC CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


War clouds have hung for so many years 
over Europe that vast numbers of Americans 
have turned their eyes eastward, for the most 
part, when thinking about defense. The 
Pacific has, to some extent, been our back- 
door ocean. But our army and navy chiefs 
and our Government have long been taking 
steps to protect us, on the west, from possible 
aggression. The foe they have had mainly in 
mind has been Japan, of course. They have 
sympathized with China in her war with the 
Nipponese. They have looked with alarmed 
eyes at Japan’s plans for a “new order” in 





East Asia and the South Seas—plans which 
some people have interpreted as a design for 
domination even at the risk of war. 

Just what is our stake in the Pacific—the 
stake we would like to protect—apart from 
the United States coast, Alaska, and that life 
line of ours, the Panama Canal? The Ha- 
waiian Islands, first and foremost. The 
Philippines, which will not be independent 
till 1946. Guam, our unfortified naval sta- 
tion about twelve hundred miles east of the 
Philippines. A handful of diminutive islands 
such as Midway, Wake, Johnston. 

Of these areas, Guam and the Philippines 
could hardly—with their present fortifications 
—hbe defended. They are outside the effective 
battle radius of our navy. 

Apart from territorial possessions, we have 
other vital interests in the Pacific. Though 
we have already lost, largely, our two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-million-dollar annual trade with 
China, our commerce with the Netherlands 
East Indies and with British Malaya is vastly 
important to us. These colonies send us 
about eighty-six per cent of our crude rubber 
and some seventy-eight per cent of our tin, 
both strategic materials in time of war. 

Most important of all, purely from a com- 
mercial point of view, is our trade with our 
potential foe, Japan. She is our best customer 
in the Pacific. For her part, she is vitally de- 
pendent on her commerce with this hemi- 
sphere. Small wonder that many writers on 
international affairs, among them Walter 
Lippmann and Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., 
have been urging that America come to an 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIM 


By Latrobe Carroll 


understanding with Japan—partly through 
negotiating a new trade treaty between the 
two countries to replace the one which the 
United States failed to renew. 

These writers point out that the two-ocean 
navy for which Congress has appropriated 
four billion dollars—a fleet big enough to 
protect both our Pacific and Atlantic coasts— 
will take about seven years to build. A quick 
understanding with Japan, they say, would 
leave Uncle Sam free to send his main naval 
units from the Pacific to the Atlantic, in case 
England should lose both the war and her 
huge fleet. 

Such a pact with Tokyo, these advocates of 
Japanese-American friendship insist, would 
not be ‘“‘appeasement.” It would merely be 
looking a fact in the face—the fact that 
Japan and America have nothing to gain and 
a great deal to lose by shaking clenched fists 
at each other. 


DOG OF DESTINY 


The man who sold “Daisy” for fifty cents 
was out of luck. Daisy is a mutt. He (for 
he is a he) couldn’t get into a dog show even 
by the back door, but his owner, Rennie Ren- 
fro, whose half dollar bought him, has in- 
sured his life for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Talk about jumping into movie fame 
with both feet—Daisy did it with all four! 
And by accident, too. He was just part of 
a mob when they were shooting the picture, 
If I Were King—but he tripped up the star, 
Ronald Colman. The ‘“‘spill” was such a 
good one that they kept it in the picture. 
And a dog without a pedigree was on his way. 

Daisy has been playing in the Blondie 
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series, and has received so many fan letters 
that his reputation is being compared to Rin- 
Tin-Tin’s. When it comes to learning tricks, 
he is said to catch the idea at once. And he 
has such a good memory that he is suspected 
of having elephant blood. 

He is fond of cats, which is to any dog’s 
credit. He gave his blood when a dog friend 
of his needed a transfusion—and so helped 
to save a life. 

He has no stand-in. He had one, but the 
dumb cluck bit a director. Daisy dismissed 
him. He's that kind of a dog. 
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SKY ROADS ABOVE JUNGLES 


“Wings over the Americas.”” Those words 
make most of us think of Pan-American Air- 
ways, that remarkable organization which 
binds North, Central, and South America in 
far-reaching flight paths. But another, much 
less familiar inter-American air line has been 
steadily on its way. Now it has won such a 
victory in its pioneering struggle that it is 
perhaps the dominant factor in all Central 
America. This is the TACA (Transportes 
Aereos Centro Americanos). 

There’s not much rivalry between TACA 
and Pan-American Airways. The two com- 
panies complement each other. Pan-Air flies 





the through routes, specializes in passengers. 
TACA centers on local business and goes in 
chiefly for freight—in fact, it carries more 
freight than any other air line in the world. 
Its payloads are surprisingly varied, fresh 
vegetables, clothing, medical supplies, build- 
ing materials—everything from live horses 
and cattle to heavy mining machinery. 

The countries whose air its planes slice are 
jungle lands—Guatemala, British Honduras, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica. As a result, the men who maintain its 
flying fields must wage ceaseless war against 
torrential rains which threaten to turn the 
fields into mud puddles, against the forward 
push of vegetation which must be cut back 
sternly every few months. 

Mule trains and ox-carts—those were the 
chief burden-bearers before airplanes came to 
Central America. Small wonder that flyers 
have opened up the little republics in a way 
that has made the natives rub their eyes. 

Out cf the hundreds of TACA employees, 
thirty-two first pilots are Americans. The 
line employs thirty American mechanics. 
American-made products, such as radios, re- 
frigerators, and farm machinery, have been 
carried in large consignments—and in bitter 
competition with European rivals—during the 
last six years. 

Lowell Yerex, who owns TACA and built 
it up, is a British subject. He was born in 
New Zealand. Nine years ago he had only 
twenty-five dollars to his name. Now he’s a 
millionaire—a striking jungle success story. 
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THEY BEAT COLUMBUS TOIT 


How long ago did the first men in America 
reach New World soil, and how did they get 
here? Scientists have long been debating 
those questions. Here are some of their 
latest conclusions: 

The Indians that the white man found here 
were a composite race made up of two original 
stocks, each with its own language. Both 
these stocks came from Siberia by way of the 
Aleutian Islands and Alaska. They used 
primitive boats, or rafts, in their eastward 
progress. The first wave of migration swept 
toward Alaska some twenty-five thousand 
years ago, the second about twenty centuries 
later. The earliest race had high, long heads 
and wide noses; the later arrivals, by con- 
trast, were broad-headed. 

Both stocks were of Mongolian origin. 
The first to migrate arrived here in time to 
hunt the camels and mammoths which once 
roamed North America. 

When present-day Indians hear white 
people utter the familiar boast, ““My ancestors 
came over on the Mayflower,” they can now 
retort, “Some of mine came just a little sooner. 
About two hundred and fifty centuries sooner.” 


THERE'S HEALTH IN THIS POISON 


A deadly poison which is the doctor’s most 
effective help in curing certain diseases—that 
is the surprising gift of South American 
jungles. Curare (pronounced coo-rah-re, with 
the second syllable accented) is the poison’s 
name. As sticky as molasses, as black as tar, 
it is made by boiling down a dozen wilder- 
ness vines, roots, and barks. 

Richard C. Gill, a writer and explorer, is 
one of the few people with a real knowledge 
of the mysterious stuff. In 1938, he and 
C. H. S. Merrill organized an expedition to 
push into Ecuador's jungles in an effort to 
secure a sufficient amount of curare so it 
could be studied in American laboratories. 
They took with them hundreds of pounds of 
goods—cloth, for instance, knives, fishhooks, 
matches—to trade to Indians in exchange for 
the black poison. (The sketch shows a jungle 
Indian). 

From time immemorial, these Ecuador sav- 
ages—and other Indians of the Amazon basin 
—have been dipping the tips of their blow- 





gun darts in curare, before setting out on a 
hunt. The poison is so powerful that even 
if the darts barely scratch jungle beasts the 
animals die almost at once. 

The making of the black stuff is hedged 
about with taboos. Only the witch doctors 
of each tribe may concoct it. But the Gill- 
Merrill expedition was successful. It brought 
back to the United States enough of the poison 
so that laboratories could study it and doctors 
try it out. Curare, if given in tiny injections 
to sufferers from spastic paralysis, has a re- 
laxing effect which has proved vastly bene- 
ficial. 

The “Flying Death,” as Indians call it, is 
bringing hundreds of patients new life. 
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THE MIGHTY ATOM 


Our universe is composed of atoms—par- 
ticles almost inconceivably small that are na- 
ture’s building blocks. 

About twenty-five years ago, certain sci- 
entists discovered that each atom holds a force 
relatively enormous in view of its infinitesimal 
size. Ever since that time, physicists have 
dreamed of releasing that energy and har- 
nessing it. 

The age of atomic power they've been hop- 
ing for still seems far away. Not long ago, 
however, Professor A. O. Nier of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota made a discovery which 
may bring that age much closer. He was 
able to isolate a new substance which can 





release atomic power steadily and continu- 
ously. 

That substance is an element called Urani- 
um 235 (the number indicates its atomic 
weight). It is found mainly in pitchblende, 
the heavy black rock which is also the source 
of radium. The atomic power in minute 
amounts of it has been released in the bom- 
bardment chambers of atom-smashing ma- 
chines known as cyclotrons. This power was 
given off as neat. Five million times more 
heat was thus obtained than could have been 
got by burning an equal weight of coal. 

Practical applications, if they could be 
achieved, would bring on a new era. For 
example, a ten-pound chunk of Uranium 235 
could drive an ocean liner round and round 
the world for an indefinite time. 

Now that a steady flow of atomic power has 
been released experimentally, engineers are 
working toward methods of extracting Urani- 
um 235 in amounts sufficient for practical 
use. They admit that this is likely to prove 
a very long job. 


FINGERS ARE GOOD TEACHERS 


When a museum doesn’t have ‘Please Do 
Not Touch” signs all over the place—that's 





news. It's true news of the Children’s Mu- 
seum of Brooklyn. Indeed, the children in 
that cozy place even handle small boa con- 
strictors. They wrap them round their 
wrists, much to the enjoyment of the snakes. 
It warms the boas up. There are also turtles, 
toads, and small alligators to be played with 
under supervision. Further, a boy or girl 
who has correctly put together jigsaw puzzle 
pictures of thirty-five different birds may take 
a stuffed bird home to study. 

Drop in and you will see a group of older 
children gazing through microscopes. First 
they look and then they sketco what they 
have seen. 

There are all sorts of touchable aids to 
knowledge of the earth's surface and also of 
the human body. There are lectures on these 
subjects and on many others. And the lec- 
turers may be twelve years old, or younger. 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum, now | 
forty years old, has been such a resounding | 
success that twenty-two other cities have | 
copied the idea. | 
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GIRL SCOUT COOKIE 
SALES PLAN! 


Both large and small troops or councils 
have found this proven sales plan the 
easy, sure way to raise funds and the 
new plan has many extra features! Your 
council should investigate it at once! 


QUALITY COOKIES 


cA\ The cookies offered in this 
plan are of excellent ingredi- 
ents and are perfectly baked. 
Quality approved by Na- 

S tional Headquarters and 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. All 
cookies embossed with official GIRL 
SCOUT TREFOIL Insignia. 


A PLAN THAT ALMOST 
SELLS ITSELF! 


The complete plan, tested 
by years of success, has 
MORE organization ideas 
and suggestions than ever 
before. A complete outline, 
plus sample packages, home 
service posters, publicity 
suggestions, make this plan 
one that ‘can't miss!’ 


PROMPT, COMPLETE 
SERVICE 
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And the cookies you order in this plan are 
FRESH, delivered to you promptly from your 
nearest bakery. Locations at:— 


Buffalo, N. Y. jomeica, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. ansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dalias, Tex. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pills Y 


IMPORTANT. This plan is offered 
ONLY to councils and troops 
REGISTERED with National 

Headquarters! 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


To registered councils or 
troops. An outline of this 
plan will be sent you with- 
out obligation. 


























MAIL COUPON NOW 


GRENNAN BAKERIES, Inc. 
General Office—844 Rush Street, Chicago. tilinois 
Send us complete details about making money 
with the Grennan Girl Scout Cookie Plan. We 
are registered Scouts. This coupon does not ob- 
ligate us in any way. 





Name of Council or Troop No. —___ 
Your Name 
Street No. 
City 
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“Pd adore fixing my room 
up like this—but I’m so 


999 


dumb at sewing: 
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rL| “So was I—until 
ad Singer gave me 
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w fe free lessons!” 





























A NEW ROOM—OR NEW CLOTHS! 


[’ YOU ARE A GIRL SCOUT with big ideas and small spending 
money, go down to your Singer Sewing Center! The teacher will 
show you how to do clever tricks to your room, using just a few 
yards of inexpensive gingham or chintz. 
Or, you can learn how to cut and stitch a smart dress for yourself. 
It’s easier than you think. 
Lessons are free to all Girl Scouts. Make an appointment for next e li 
Saturday—or for after school some day this week. You can come 


alone, or bring a group of your Scout friends. 


NOTE TO LEADERS: SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 
Copyright, 1940, U.S.A,, by The Singer Manufacturing Co, 
Singer will help Girl Scouts win points toward Scout Clothing Badges. All rights reserved for all countries. 


Make lesson appointments for your group at your Singer Shop, 
letting the teacher in charge know how many to expect. There’s 
no charge whatever. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CLOTHES 


Choose sewing for your 
hobby—and you can be 


smart on a lean budget 
By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


LMOST everyone agrees tnat first im- 
A pressions are important. That's why 
most girls spend a good deal of 
thought on what to wear. Many young girls 
think that the “well-dressed look” they so 
admire is largely a matter of a big clothes’ 
allowance. However, nowadays almost any- 


one may make attractive clothes if she has a } 


pattern, and a good sewing machine with a 
kit of modern attachments. And if you make 
sewing your hobby, you can manage a smart 
wardrobe on the slimmest of budgets. 

With this in mind, we have selected an 
outfit that you can make—even if you've 
never sewed before. It's well suited for the 
first chilly autumn days, for the dress has a 
practical jacket which may be made with 
either long or short sleeves. The jacket 
can be worn open on warm, Indian summer 
afternoons, or buttoned up trimly when you 
step out in the crisp autumn mornings. 

If you are just beginning to sew, you may 
hesitate at first when you see the tailored 
jacket. But don’t let that stop yeu. All those 
tailored touches can be done with the help of 
modern sewing machine attachments. 

This pattern is one you can make up in 
several kinds of fabrics and have each outfit 
look different. You might make the dress of 
striped flannel and have the jacket of solid 
color. Or you may want to go in for the new 
reddish rust shades in spun rayon, and make 
both dress and coat of the same color. If you 
like contrasts, why not make the jacket red 
and the dress navy? The jacket, of course, 
may be used with separate skirts, also. Before 
you make up your mind about the material, 
by all means visit the fabric department of 
your favorite shop and see some of the new- 
ly arrived sheer woolens, the jerseys, the 
challis, and the wonderfully soft and color- 
ful spun rayons. They will send you flying 
right back to your sewing machine with plans 
for clothes to see you through the school 
year. 

The cost of the dress we have selected 
only amounts to the price of material for the 
dress and jacket, plus the cost of buttons and 
thread. The skirt of the pattern has six 
gores which join the blouse under the belt. 
The buttons go all the way down the front. 
The beginner need not hesitate to tackle the 
buttonholes, for with the buttonholer at- 
tachment they may be done easily and with a 
professional finish. If you want to make 
sure of sewing a straight seam, you will find 
that the cloth guide attachment on your ma- 
chine will be of great help, especially when 
you are making a dress which has tailored 
details like this one. 

The pattern carries explicit instructions 
for cutting and sewing so that, by referring 
to the instruction sheet, you can lay it out on 
the material economically and assemble the 
pieces for basting and fitting without con- 
fusion. 

Even professional dressmakers sometimes 
have trouble making hem lines hang evenly. 
This problem has been solved by a skirt 
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marker that you can operate yourself. A 
yardstick which fits into a floor standard has 
an adjustable chalk marker, which automati- 
cally puffs out a chalk line at the desired 
length as you squeeze a rubber bulb which 
you hold in your hand. Put on your un- 
hemmed dress, then turn slowly before this 
yardstick, pressing the bulb as you do so. 
When the chalk line is completed around the 
skirt remove the dress, turn up your | 
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and, presto, it's even all the way round! 
It’s unlined, which 
Most of | 


Now as to the jacket. 

makes it simple for the beginner. 
the work is just plain stitching. 

If you have chosen a heavy woolen mate- 
rial, you might finish the seams with the | 
pinking attachment. To do this, you should 
unthread the machine, adjust the pinker, and 
run the machine as if you were going to 
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the fabric under and stitches at the same time. 
Whatever method you use to finish the seams, 
be sure to press them open with a warm | 
iron so that they are flat. 

The pattern shows you how to cut the | 
pockets and how much to turn down. When | 
you have them ready to stitch, attach the | 
edge stitcher, 
evenly when you are turning curves. 
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Pattern 420 is a Hollywood Pattern which 
may be ordered direct from THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, 14 W. 49th St., New York 
City. The price is fifteen cents. Be sure to 
state size when ordering. If you would like 
help with your sewing, write THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL for information about a sewing 
center near you. 
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SING FOR YOUR SUPPER 


and Dora clicked to them and started on 
down the road. The early twilight of the 
mountains was falling now. She had to pull 
out of the road to pass the stagecoach. Ferzen 
was down on his knees fitting the rolled-off 
wheel to the hub, while his men passengers 
stood around, watching interestedly and good- 
naturedly and helping where they could. 

Grand Patrick murmured, “I'd offer our 
assistance, only I suppose it would bring 
down his ire upon our heads.” 

But Mother nudged*McKean. “Ask him 
if we can be of any help—it's the least we 
can do.” 

“Can we help you in any way, my good fel- 
low ?”” McKean asked grandly. 

Ferzen answered, with a malicious gleam 
in his eyes, “Yes, you can, my good fellow. 
There’s a woman passenger in the coach, and 
we thought she was a-goin’ to have a spell, 
what with the coach a-rockin’ like a ship in a 
squall and her a-gettin’ one almighty whack 
on the head from being thrown out of her 
seat.” 

“You shouldn’t have tried to pass us,” 
Hittybelle started to say, but Mother hushed 
her. “We've smelling salts here,” Mother 
said. 

“I’m likely to be a while on this wheel,” 
Ferzen went on, with a black look at them 
all, “and all the folks at Donkeyback and 
Denver City a-waitin’ for their mail! But 
of course, some people have no idea of 
schedules.” Then his angry face brightened 
again and with an effort, he softened his 
voice. “If you'd be so kind as to take this 
lady passenger along with you into Donkey- 
back, it'd be a help. She can’t stand to have 
me a-poundin’ here on the wheel and a- 
jarrin’ the whole coach.” 

One of the men passengers spoke up. 
“You'd indeed be doing the poor woman— 
and us—a great favor. She’s what you might 
say riled—that's why we menfolks got out. 
No doubt you womenfciks could soothe her 
down.” 

“To be sure we'll take her in with us,” 
Grand Patrick said promptly. ‘We'll hoist 
her up here on the spring seat beside Dora 
and Mitie, and we'll be in Donkeyback in no 
time at all.” 

“We'll get her a room at the hotel and 
some pain killer for her aching head,” Mother 
added. 

McKean, ever the gallant, leaped from the 
wagon to lend aid to the shaken-up woman, 
to escort her from the stagecoach to their 
wagon. He pulled open the door of the 
coach. Dora, watching him, saw his startled 
glance inside. 

The woman appeared in the stagecoach 
door, gripping a huge telescope bag. She 
said sharply, “Don’t stand there gawping. 
Take this bag before I drop it, for all my 
strength has been rattled out of me.” 

A gasp started in Dora’s dry throat, was 
echoed in Mitie’s terrified squawk, ended in 
Hittybelle’s, “Oh, oh, my goodness! Can't 
we hide some place?” 

If only she, Dora, could hide, or jump out 
of the wagon and run into the pines like a 
fugitive! She heard Grand Patrick, who had 
been bending over a trunk helping Mother 
find the smelling salts, whisper as he straight- 
ened up, “Mother of Moses! We've cooked 
our goose to a fine turn with Aunt Hitty 
now.” 

Dora started to duck under the seat, mut- 
tering, “Let me hide behind the trunks!” 


But Mother stopped her. “No, child, we've 
done enough of dodging and hiding. Look 
at the poor soul—she’s shaken to a pulp. We 
must be kind to her and erase the bad im- 
pression she must have of us. And mind, 
this is no time to mention her taking Dora 
back with her. Climb down, Grand Patrick, 
and help her up.” 

From her wagon seat, Dora looked down 
at her Great-Aunt Hitty. She stammered, 
“I'm Dora, Aunt Hitty. I—I—we never 
dreamed you'd be in the coach.” 

Aunt Hitty answered with ill-concealed 
wrath, “I never expected to come out alive. 
Yet I don’t blame the poor stage driver.” 

Dora shoved Mitie over to make room, as 
Grand Patrick and McKean “hoisted” up the 
irate lady. Mother said, with her warm flash 
of smile, “I'm your nephew Bellamy’s wife. 
And these are the girls. And this is Phineas 
and his trained birds.” 

“Can't you stop those magpies from chat- 
tering so?” Aunt Hitty demanded. 

Mother tried to prod the troupe to friendly 
cordiality, but they were all too overcome 
with guilty self-reproach. They were as 
chastened as schoolboys who have been caught 
by the teacher throwing spitballs. Only the 
Codger reached out an enthusiastic hand for 
the bunch of cherries that bobbed on Aunt 
Hitty’s black bonnet. 

Aunt Hitty glared at Dora as she gathered 
up the reins. “It ain’t seemly for a young 
lady to be driving mules.” 

Dora, in nervous panic, thrust the reins 
into McKean’s hands. She should have 
known better. Anyone in the wagon, except 
perhaps the Codger, was a better driver than 
he. Dora moved over worriedly, took Mitie 
on her lap. 

As McKean drove past the stagecoach Dora 
noticed the sardonic satisfaction, blended 
with axle grease and perspiration, on Fer- 
zen’s face. 

What a nightmare of a ride. that was 
through the deepening purple shadows of the 
mountains! McKean didn’t miss a single 
gopher hole, or rock, or deep rut. Mitie got 
sick at her stomach. No doubt her worry 
and awe over Aunt Hitty’s presence, along 
with the unusual roughness of McKean’s 
driving, were responsible. 

Mother helped the ghastly white Mitie 
back to the long, blanketed seat to lie down. 
Phineas stepped forward, took the reins from 
McKean, said, “I'll drive.’’ Once again Dora 
made a move to duck under the seat and out 
of Aunt Hitty’s presence, but this time it was 
Phineas who motioned to her to stay. “Stay 
and face the music,” he said in a low tone. 


Yes, a nightmare of a ride! Evidently the 
bottle of hair tonic which Mother's op- 
timism had assumed might be cracked, was 
cracked. It broke, and while Mother was 
busy with Mitie, the dark,sticky liquid seeped 
through upon Aunt Hitty’s full black skirt. 
Aunt Hitty sniffed disdainfully as they hur- 
ried to wipe it off. “Bay rum, eh! I never 
could abide the smell of bay rum.” They 
were no sooner on their troubled way again 
than one of Phineas’s blackbirds darted for- 
ward and plucked a tempting cherry out of 
the cluster on Aunt Hitty’s bonnet. Where 
was the good impression Mother had told 
them to make, to erase the awful one Aunt 
Hitty had of them? , 

It was a wondrous relief when the ragged 
little town of Donkeyback hove into view. 
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Aunt Hitty still looked capable of biting 
either a tenpenny nail or a spike in two. 
Mother said soothingly, “Aunt Hitty, we'll 
see that you get a nice, quiet hotel room, and 
we'll hurry and buy you some pain killer for 
your headache.” 

Grand Patrick didn’t even get out to 
thump his drum. They didn’t decorate the 
mules. Soberly Phineas guided the wagon 
down the steep and narrow street, with its 
board sidewalk billowing up and down as 
the ground itself did. He pulled the mules 
to a stop before the frame hotel. The porch, 
the sidewalk in front of the hotel, teemed 
with people. It was surprising to see such a 
crowd in this small mining town where only 
miners, bullwhackers, and cattle men came 
to trade at the stores. 

“Do my eyes deceive me?” murmured 
Grand Patrick. “I thought I counted six 
stovepipe hats in the crowd.” 

“Seven,” corrected Hittybelle, ‘counting the 
man over there on the corner who’s holding 
his over his chest while he bows to a lady.” 

With courteous ceremony, as though they 
had no desire at all to be rid of her presence, 
Grand Patrick and McKean helped Aunt 
Hitty down from the high seat, escorted her 
into the hotel to engage a room for her. A 
great sigh of relief fairly trembled through 
the wagon as the three went through the 
hotel door. Even Mother breathed out, 
“Holy Saint Bridget! If ever we could make 
Banquo’s ghost seem half as dampening, we'd 
be perfect.” 

Dora could not keep from crying out, 
“Mother, Nell—all of you—don’t let her 
take me back to Ohio with her!” 

Mother said, “We'll give her time to get a 
good rest. In the morning she'll feel more 
kindly tempered.” 

But even as she spoke, the hotel door 
opened and out came McKean and Grand 
Patrick—and Aunt Hitty between them! 
Grand Patrick explained, “All this furor 
and stampede is because Speaker Colfax and 
his party, who came all the way from Wash- 
ington, are in town. And would you be- 
lieve it—every room in the hotel is taken? 
Every blessed cubbyhole!”’ 

Mother's hospitality would always push 
aside all else. “Then come with us, Aunt 
Hitty,” she said swiftly. “We won't have 
very good accommodations, but we'll fix you 
up as comfortable as ever we can.” 

Hittybelle put in glibly, “At Donkeyback 
we sleep in a sawmill.” An abandoned saw- 
mill, Dora hurriedly explained. It had 
been worked for a while when the town 
was building; then the owner had borrowed 
money from Mother and Grand Patrick to 
move on. The workmen's bunks, the stove, 
were still in it. “Only the stove always 
smokes,” Dora remembered, “in spite of any- 
thing we can do.” 

“In another town,” boasted Hittybelle be- 
fore anyone could prod her into silence, “we 
stay in a menagerie tent. The man who has 
it likes us to come because he’s crazy.” 

Mother modified that remark. ‘Not en- 
tirely crazy. He used to have a menagerie, 
but all the animals died. He’s lonely, and he 
likes us to stop and talk about circuses and 
shows.” 

It was dark by the time they pulled the 
wagon up before the abandoned sawmill at 
the edge of town. The big bare room still 
had a musty smell of old pine sawdust, of 
old leather boots, of pack rats. They hunted 
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through their mess box for candles, lighted 
them. Aunt Hitty was the honored, the awe- 
some guest. They hurried to sweep out the 
nests which gophers had built in the corners. 
They made up one of the bunks for her, 
putting on it their best blankets. They sent 
McKean to the drug store to buy pain killer 
to quiet her aching head. 

McKean came back with the news that 
they would have little luck in putting on a 
regular show, because the political party 
from Washington had the opera house. Along 
with their disappointment over that fact was 
one of satisfaction. The Countess and her 
troupe, McKean learned, had been in town 
since yesterday—and neither could they put 
on their show. 

“That's where we score one on her lady- 
ship,” exulted Grand Patrick, “because we 
can catch the crowd with a musical number 
when the speeches are done, and we'll sell 
them our hair tonic. It’s late already, so 
everyone hurry into their togs.”’ 

But someone must stay behind with the 
tired and fretful Codger and Aunt Hitty and 
the smoky stove. No one wanted to, for the 
downtown street with its festive crowd was 
like a magnet. Everyone had an excuse for 
going. Grand Patrick and McKean must pro- 
vide music; Mitie, of course, with Mother 
scolding and soothing her and letting down 
her hair, must pose as testimonial of their 
Lustreen Hair Tonic; Nell was the star and 
could do as she pleased, and besides she 
would be helpless with an _ obstreperous 
stove; they wouldn’t dare leave the talkative 
Hittybelle alone with Aunt Hitty—goodness 
only knew what she might say! 

So it fell to Dora's lot to put the Codger 
to sleep, to hope that Aunt Hitty’s headache 
medicine would ease her ire as well as her 
aching head, to coax the fire along ‘in the 
stove. Grand Patrick said to her in parting, 
“Dora, we're all hollow as the reeds which 
sing in the wind. If you could, now, humor 
that fire into cooking some supper for us in- 
stead of smoking it gray!” 

The Codger was so tired. The wagon was 
his cradle, his rocking chair. He was used to 
being jogged and swayed to sleep in it. 
“When we settle down,” Mother always 
planned, “we'll get a rocking chair so we can 
rock him to sleep.’’ But here in the sawmill, 
there was nothing even faintly resembling a 
rocking chair. They must use sawed-off 
chunks of wood to sit on. 

Dora knew of only one other method of 
quieting the baby. She explained to Aunt 
Hitty, who was lying rigidly on her bunk, “I 
hope you won't mind if I dance the Codger 
to sleep.” 

Aunt Hitty gasped, “Dance him to sleep! 
I never heard of such a thing!” 

“He likes it—he’s used to the wagon mov- 
ing under him,” Dora explained humbly. 
“T'll be as quiet as I can—and he’s so tired, 
he'll be asleep in no time.” 

She cradled the Codger in her arms, moved 
in the slow melody of a waltz, sang that old 
folk song of County Derry which she had 
learned before she could talk: 


“I'm lonely to-night, love, without you, 
“And my love I can never conceal, 

“For they say there’s a charm, love, about you, 
“My darling, sweet Norah O’Neale!” 


But to-night there was an unusual and 
halting rhythm to Dora’s waltz step. Her 
bruised foot had been uncomfortable all day 
—but to-night it was painful. It seemed for- 
ever to her before the baby’s heavy eyes 
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‘She was the best Queen ever!’ 


“Golly, I was excited when Laurie was made Queen of our Carnival! But 
of course I always knew she would be. You see, Laurie’s more than just 
pretty. She's awfully smart, and she can really sing. And, gee, her poise is 
something wonderful! I've never once seen Laurie flustered or upset!” 


T WOULD BE PRETTY HARD for Laurie 

to be forever poised and self-confident 
if she were uncomfortable or worried by 
fears of embarrassment several days a 
month. 

That’s why Miracle Modess is such a 
favorite with happy, active girls like 
Laurie. They know that wonderfully 





Different! Modess is not a layer-type 
napkin. It has a downy fluff-filler! So 
airy-soft, it moulds to the body perfectly 
—-without bulk or bunching. What's 
more, Modess now brings you a grand 
comfort feature called ‘‘Moisture 
Zoning’’! 
Softer! Cut a Modess pad and you'll see 
why Modess is softer! The filler is so 
different from the close-packed, papery 
layers found in some napkins! Modess 
| stays softer, too, because ‘Moisture 
Zoning” acts to direct moisture inside 
| the pad, keeping edges dry and com- 
fortable longer than ever before. 


soft, safe Modess brings new comfort 
and peace of mind to “difficult days.” 

So why don’t you get Junior Miracle 
Modess real soon? It’s a smaller, slightly 
narrower pad, designed especially for 
young girls. Yet it gives you all the 
amazing comfort and safety of regular- 
size Modess. 


“Just listen to this...” 


Safer! Every Modess pad has a special 
moisture-resistant backing, marked by 
a blue line. Take out the backing from 
a Modess pad. Drop some water on it 
and see for yourself—not a drop strikes 
through! 


Now, it’s easy to understand why 
Modess means glorious comfort and 
peace of mind to thousands of girls 
everywhere! 


And more good news—though softer 
and safer, Junior Modess costs less! Ask 
mother today to buy Junior Miracle 
Modess. 
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closed, before he became a dead weight in 
her arms. Limping over to one of the bunks, 
she eased him gently down, still singing 
about sweet Norah O'Neale. 

Hobbling over to the wood box, she sat on 
the edge of it, and bent over to take off the 
torturing bit of kid and patent leather. She 
had to stifle a whimper as she pulled her foot 
out of the boot. “I'll ease it for just a little 
while and then I'll put it on again,’ she 
thought. Her foot was swollen and hot, and 
sore to the touch. 

Aunt Hitty raised up in her bunk. “Can't 
you do something about ‘that stove smoking 
us out?” Her eyes were red from the film of 
smoke in the air. 

“No, I can’t, Aunt Hitty,” Dora admitted. 
“I've turned the damper every way, and I've 
left the door open. Sometimes taking the 
stove lids off helps a little, but to-night noth- 
ing does. This stove has just always smoked.” 

Aunt Hitty flung herself out of the built-in 
bunk, “If there’s one thing I can't abide, 
it’s a smoky stove!” 

She found the poker, began tapping it 
against the stove pipe, listening intently to 
each tap. “There it is,” she cried trumphant- 
ly after perhaps her twentieth tap. ‘There's 
something stufhng up the pipe right here. 
Hold the candle closer, Dora. If you'll help 
me take out this length of pipe, we'll clear 
it out.” 

She was rolling up her long black sleeves. 
They worked in the smoky room by the flick- 
ering candlelight, disjointing the rusty, warm 
pipe. And sure enough, when they thumped 
vigorously on the short length of pipe they 
had detached, a badly singed old bird's nest 
fell out. “It must have been there for years,” 
Dora cried. ‘For as long as I can remember, 
we've put up with this smoky stove.” 

Aunt Hitty said, “It won't smoke now, I 
warrant you.” She poked in more wood. 

“I'll get the skillet on right away,” Dora 
encouraged, “‘to fix supper. And I'll make 
you some hot tea, Aunt Hitty.” 

Aunt Hitty looked at her sharply, for 
again Dora had dropped down on the edge 
of the wood box. She had been limping 
about on one stockinged foot, and now she 


SEVEN DAY CRUISE 


—and quite a few women who were interest- 
ed in Girl Scouting. Luncheon with Mrs. 
Wolfe at the Pink House was marvelous. 
Mrs. Wolfe certainly knows how to order 
for hungry girls, and we had such a pleasant 
time at the table. We almost persuaded Ernie 
to go back with us, but Mrs. Wolfe said she 
thought the Savannah Girl Scouts needed her 
too badly just now. 

We really hated to leave Savannah, but it 
was fun to weigh anchor and be under way 
again. Several cabin cruisers in passing 
saluted and shouted to ask how we were en- 
joying our cruise. 

At six bells (seven o'clock) we cast 
anchor off the Isle of Hope. 


June 1, 1939 

To-day we've sailed and sailed and sailed. 
Sun baths and hours of leisure in “Off 
Watch” have been very enjoyable. At three 
bells (five-thirty), we docked at the Sea 
Island Yacht Club, and as soon as the “gal- 
ley slaves” had cleaned up, we donned our 
uniforms and set out for St. Simon's, which 
is about three miles away. We didn’t walk 
far, because we got a ride in a beautiful car. 
It was quite a full car, too. St. Simon's is 
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was worriedly contemplating both her foot, 
which had increased in size, and the boot— 
which had not. 

“What's the matter with your foot?’’ Aunt 
Hitty asked. 

“There's nothing much the matter with it. 
It’s just that it’s so big,” Dora admitted. “I 
can’t wear any of the girls’ shoes, or even 
Mother's, and this boot of Nell’s has been 
squeezing it all day.” 

“Big feet are nothing to be ashamed of,” 
Aunt Hitty barked. “There’s a saying that 
women with fair-sized feet do a fair-sized bit 
of work in the world.” 

“So if you don’t mind, I'll leave off one 
shoe while I get supper,” Dora went on. 

Aunt Hitty bent over and looked at the 
swollen foot, said brusquely, “You'll do no 
such thing. You could get splinters off this 
rough floor. You've got to humor that foot. 
Now if I were home, I could make a flax- 
seed poultice and cure it up in no time.” 

Dora remembered the steaming, salt-water 
cloths Phineas had laid on it. She said, 
“Warm salt water is good to draw soreness 
out.” 

“You sit there,” Aunt Hitty commanded, 
“and I'll heat some water. And I'!l fix sup- 
per for the folks.” 

“Oh, no, Aunt Hitty,” Dora cried aghast. 
“I'm supposed to be taking care of you! I 
was going to make you hot tea to ease your 
headache. You mustn't do any work.” 

Aunt Hitty scowled. “I was never one to 
have people waiting on me. I'm always 
edgy when I’m not working. Here, put your 
foot up on this block of wood. The water 
will soon be warm.” She added cockily, 
“There's nothing the matter with that stove 
now, is there? It’s burning as cozy as can 
be.” Walking over to the water bucket, she 
dipped out water into a dented washpan and 
washed her hands. “Now what were you 
going to cook?” she demanded. 

Dora gave in feebly. “I was going to fry 
some venison, and make some coffee, and stir 
up some beaten biscuits.” 

Fried meat and coffee at this time of 
night? No wonder Mitie’s stomach is tipsy 
as a hammock. I'll cook the meat, then I'll 


OF A MARINER SHIP 


already teeming with summer visitors. We 
had fun watching the skaters, then some of 
us bowled. What a game! Afterwards we 
went to the drug store where sodas were con- 
sumed and cards were bought and written. 

It's such a gorgeous night I hate to go to 
bed, but a Girl Scout Mariner must have her 
proper sleep. 


June 2, 1939 

At three bells (nine-thirty) this morning, 
we weighed anchor and left the Yacht Club 
looking rather deserted. Our only stop be- 
fore reaching Jekyll Island was in Brunswick, 
where we stopped just long enough to get 
bread. 

Cap'n is enjoying the aft deck these days. 
He sits in his big armchair, with his ex- 
perienced eyes taking it all in. Occasionally 
he wiil call, “You're letting her fall away! 
Keep her to starboard!’ or some such advice. 
Or perhaps a warning of mud flats at the 
bend, but we know he’s there. 

It was great swimming in the pool at 
Jekyll Island again. I think Mr. LeBlanc 
was glad to see us. He had just gotten a 
nest of turtle eggs, so he brought a basket of 
them down to us. We plan to take them 
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add water to tender it, and at the last minute 
I'll drop dumplings in.” 

“That sounds good,” Dora cried raptly. 

Aunt Hitty regarded her. “Humph! It's 
a poor cook who's only on speaking terms 
with her frying pan. I'll teach you some 
receipts that are the talk of Lytton Oaks.” 

Perhaps this wasn’t the time, but Dora 
could stand the suspense no longer. “You 
aren't going to take me back with you, are 
you? I—I couldn't be happy living in a 
three-story house and sleeping in that big 
carved bed my great-grandfather died in. I 
guess it does seem scandalous to you—this 
driving from one place to another and putting 
on shows—but we're so used to it that it 
doesn’t seem terrible at all. It seems—tright.” 

“There's nothing right about it,’ Aunt 
Hitty snapped. “I never heard of girls hav- 
ing no more raising than to go racing a stage- 
coach over the mountains. And your mother 
and grandfather never lifting a finger to check 
you. You need discipline and guidance. 
And calling a white-haired old man Grand 
Patrick! It’s not seemly.” 

Dora defended, “I suppose Mother and 
Grand Patrick aren’t as motherish and grand- 
fatherish as some. But they’re so fine, so— 
wonderful.” 

“I've no fault to find with them,” Aunt 
Hitty admitted, “but I have with this life 
you're leading. It’s not respectable, it’s even 
dangerous. I've heard tell some mighty 
fearsome tales of Indian horrors, and I mar- 
vel that you still have your scalps.” 

“I don’t believe they’d attack our wagon.” 
Dora drew a long breath. “But we're going 
to give up acting, you know. We had it all 
planned, even before we got your last letter. 
Just as I wrote you, we're going to settle 
down on a chicken farm.” Aunt Hitty didn’t 
answer, and Dora’s voice shook with sup- 
pressed anxiety. “Aunt Hitty, if we give up 
trouping and traipsing from one town to an- 
other, and settle down on our chicken farm, 
then will you let me stay with them? Aunt 
Hitty, I belong with them!” Her voice broke. 
“I—I don’t want to be a refined young lady 
weaving forget-me-nots out of the hair of 
departed loved ones!” (To be continued) 
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home as none of us likes them, though 
they're supposed to be very good for cooking 
purposes. 

We were happy to reach Greyfield again 
and Cumberland Island. After supper, Mrs. 
Ferguson came aboard for a little visit. 
When she left, she told us she would send 
one of the touring cars around so we could 
go deer hunting. 

Another glorious bright night and deer 
hunting on Cumbérland Island! We were so 
excited. We packed into the car and the boy 
drove slowly for miles and miles. He would 
throw the spotlight out into the thickets, or 
among the trees, and we could see lots and 
lots of the beautiful, graceful creatures 
scampering about. They did not seem to be 
afraid. The boy said they never kill the deer, 
except occasionally for meat. 

We were amazed to find that it was two 
bells (one o'clock) and that we had ridden 
for hours. Our last night out and a perfect 
one! 


June 3, 1939 
We got under way at eight bells (eight 
this morning, feeling a wee bit 
However, last night's trip was worth 


o'clock) 
sleepy. 
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it. Most of to-day we have packed and 
cleaned, and felt a little sorry our trip is so 
nearly over. 

All the landmarks to-day have been fa- 
miliar ones. When we passed Armour’s, 
Dot blew, and Bill came out and waved and 
shouted, but nobody but Dot could under- 
stand what he said. We passed Mrs. Os- 
borne and Nancy who had driven out to one 
of the docks to give us our first official wel- 
come. Then they rushed back to tell the 
group gathered for our arrival that we would 
soon be there. 

A little later the girls in blue, happy and 
singing—yet a little sad, too—sat in the bow 
and watched the Kilkenny nose into its rest- 
ing place at the foot of Newman. Good-by 
Cap'n, good-by Pat and Charlie, good-by 
everybody—we've had a wonderful trip! 


BRIGHT IDEA 
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at the seam where it drags a little? Of 
course, they’re really all different, anyway. I 
never dreamed I could make a dress as decent 
as this.” 

“It’s a matter of interest to me,” said 
Thomasine, watching this operation, “that 
we are still capable of covering ourselves, in 
spite of the interdependence of society which 
tends to diminish skills among the majority.” 

“I finally juggled the plans so that we're 
all sitting at one table,” remarked Sara. 
“We'll put their eye out. I wish Foh May 
could have joined us. But she doesn’t feel 
up to it, poor pet!” Sara sighed. 

The day of the luncheon was the day of 
the first snow. This increased the stress of 
a normally tense situation. The publicity 
director and campaign manager, though lim- 
ited in operation by President Curtis’s “‘old- 
fashioned ideas,” had geared faculty and stu- 
dents to the expectation of a climactic day, 
golden in rewards, and the extreme grayness 
of the sky, full of drifting snowflakes, seemed 
to imperil the success of the great occasion. 

“On the other hand,” said Sara, “there's 
nothing more stimulating than having loads 
of taxis arriving all at once, or so cheerful 
as coming into a bright room out of the snow. 
And there we shall be in our costumes!” 

The dining room was decorated with yellow 
and bronze chrysanthemums, and after the 
guests had been ushered in by cordial faculty 
members, a bright-faced stream of girls fol- 
lowed, filtering in among the soberly clad 
business men and elegantly subdued ladies. 
But it was at one particular table, as Sara 
immediately assured herself, that the effect 
was most pleasing, the girls’ heads rising 
from their similar necklines, their colors like 
the colors from one garden though from many 
different flowers, against the background of 
ivory. 

Sara, who took a professional interest in 
the seating arrangements, having planned 
these herself, saw with satisfaction that all 
went smoothly. Except that—she caught her 
gaze away from the sleek and handsome 
woman across the table—someone must have 
mixed the cards. That seat was supposed to 
be for Mr. Lamphier, and instead it must be 
Marion Pell—whose card was supposed to 
be three removed down the table. Yes, there 
in Marion Pell’s seat was surely Mr, Lam- 
phier, suave and plump. Well, it didn’t 
really matter, except that she'd promised 
Doris a seat next him. 

The gentleman on Sara’s right displayed a 
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YOUR CAR’S A HONEY, DAD, 
GR BUT LISTEN To THIS! ... 








-h-i-z-z! Away you go skimming through 
the breeze on your Schwinn-Built bike— 
away to a thousand thrills. 





| What a bike! You stop on a dime with the 
| Fore Wheel Brake . . . float over bumps with 
| the Spring Fork . . . baffle unwelcome “bor- 
| rowers” with the Schwinn Cycelock. All of 
| these and a dozen more exclusive features are 
| yours to enjoy in a Schwinn-Built bicycle... 
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plus beauty and quality unequaled anywhere. 
And it’s guaranteed for life with a written 
guarantee attached to the frame. 

Dad knows value. Take him to your dealer’s 
today to see the new Schwinn models. Or 
write for fully illustrated bike booklet. Ad- 
dress: Arnold, Schwinn & Co., 1727 N. Kildare 
Ave., Chicago. 

“There's always a best—in 
bicycles it's Schwinn-Built.” 





_@ Operates from the foot 
pedals, drives and coasts and 
brakes better. Lightest weight, 

| greatest braking power, 

' smoother, quicker stops. Fac- 
tory-adjusted and sealed, it is 
certain in its action—hot or 
cold, wet or dry. Over the years 
the choice of 12 million riders. 
The genuine costs nc more. 


LOOK ror tHe NAME NEW DEPARTURE 
ON THE HUBS OF YOUR BICYCLE 
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Be a Dietitian! 


ONE YEAR INTENSIVE COURSE qualifies you 
for position in hotels, schools, hospitals, steam- 
ships, institutions, food mfg. corps., dept. stores, 
etc. Radio speech technique. Co-ed. Day or Eve. 
Age no obstacle. Licensed by N. Y. State. Place- 
ment service. Write for catalog 29. 


New York Institute of Dietetics 
660 Madison Avenue - New York City 








NAME TAPES 100 for 60c 


Washable name labels, with your name 
printed on washproof ribbon in black ink, 
for camp, school and travel. 

ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791 Sixth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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2:00-2:15 
NBC-Red 


7:00-7:30 
[BS 


8 :00-8 :30 
CBS 


9 :00-10 :00 
CBS 


10 30-10 :45 
NBC-Red 


5:00-6:00 
NBC-Blue 


8 :00-8 :30 
CBS 


8:30-9:00 
NBC-Red 


10 :30-11:00 
NBC-Blue 


he 


"This list bas been selected by permission from the Educational Radio Check ™e 
List published in "'School Management Magazine.’’ Programs are sponsored 
by Columbia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the we 


National Broadcasting Company. The time indicated is Eastern Daylight Time. 


Please check the times by your local newspaper. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


I’m An American—Presented in coép- 
erat*on with the U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Dustinguished 
naturalized Americans talk about the 
privileges and responsibilities of the 
democratic way of life. Luise Rainer, 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Albert Ein- 
stein, and Thomas Mann have been 
among the guest speakers on this pro- 
gram. 


The World Is Yours—Dramatizations 
of the world of science as revealed in the 
scientific investigations and exhibits of 
the Smithsonian Institution: Sept. 1, 
The Story of the Silver Screen ; Sept. 8, 
Meteorites Wanted ; Sept. 15, Reaching 
the Upper Air; Sept. 22, Nature's Mi- 
grants ; Sept. 29, World's Most Impor- 
tant Chemical Reaction, 


The World This Week—Columbia cor- 
respondents in Europe and the United 
States review the news of the week. 


The Columbia Workshop—Unusual ra- 
dio dramas, using the latest sound ef- 
fects and radio techniques. 


One Man’s Family—Widely peouies 
drama of family life, and recently voted 
the best dramatic serial on the air. Ted- 
dy, the young girl in the family, is of 
Girl Scout age. 


Ford Sunday Evening Hour—Detroit 
Symphony with famous musical artists 
as guests. 


Human Nature in Action—Listeners in- 
terested in the whys and hows of hu- 
man behavior find these dramatized psy- 
chological portraits to their liking: Sept. 
1, Liberation of Youth; Sept. 8, Na- 
tionalism-American ; Sept. 15, Nation- 
alism-German; Sept. 22, Nationalism- 
Italian ; Sept. 29, Nationalism- Japanese. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Children’s Hour (Mondays through 
Fridays—and repeated an hour later for 
Western listeners.) This includes four 
fifteen minute radio programs: 


5:00-5:15 Rocky Gordon—Dramatiza- 
tion of the story of America’s railroads, 
packed with exciting adventures. 


5:15-5:30 Malcolm Claire — Fables, 
Original stories, and interpretations of 
historical events. 


5:30-5:45 Irene Wicker’s Musical Sto- 
ries— ‘The Singing Lady’’ dramatizes a 
variety of stories, from traditional fairy 
tales to true childhood stories of great 
men. 


5:45-6:00 Bud Barton tells the story of 
a typical boy, about twelve years old, 
who lives an exciting and, for the most 
part, happy life in a little Middle West 
river town. 


So You Think You Know Music—A 
musical quiz program. 


Voice of Firestone—Symphony Orches- 
tra directed by Alfred Wailenstein, with 
Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks 
alternating as soloists. 


Adventure in Reading — This series 
Stresses the lives and works of those 
authors whose writings led to further 
progress in social and political thought. 


8 :30-9 :00 
NBC-Blue 


9 :00-9 :30 
INBC-Red 


6:15-6:30 
CBS 


4:00-4:15 
CBS 


10 :30-11:00 
NBC-Red 


11:15-11:30 
MBS 


11 :30-12 :00 
NBC-Blue 


12 :30-1:00 
CBS 


12 :30-1:30 
NBC-Blue 


1:15-1:30 
NBC-Red 


1:15-1:30 
CBS 


8 :00-8 :30 
NBC-Blue 


8:30-9:00 
NBC-Red 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


Information, Please—Celebrities and 
intellectuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to 
answer questions sent in by listeners. 


Musical Americana—An all-American 
musical program designed to make 
Americans better acquainted with the 
truly fine music which our country has 
produced and is producing. Keyed to all 
musical tastes, Musical Americana hopes 
to win over those who look down on 
American popular music and, at the 
same time, to inspire a keener apprecia- 
tion of serious music in those who 
“can’t understand it’’ or “‘just don’t 
care for it.’” 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 
Outdoors with Bob Edge—A hunting 


and fishing expert recounts anecdotes 
and stories of out-of-door adventures, 
and furnishes useful information to 
sporting and nature enthusiasts, 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 


Exploring Space—Dramatizations of 
stories of constellations and planets by 
the director of the Adler Planetarium in 
Chicago. 


Quiz Kids—Each week, five boys and 
girls in Chicago are quizzed by a prom- 
inent educator, This program ts gaining 
recognition as the ‘‘Information, Please’’ 
for young boys and girls, 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


This Wonderful World —Girls and 
boys take part in a nature quiz rogram 
conducted from the Hayden Plancta- 
rium. 


Our Barn—Madge Tucker, known to 
children everywhere as ‘The Lady Next 
Door,”’ presents a seriesof weekly shows 
from her famous ‘“‘barn’’ with child 
actors she has trained. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
sented in coéperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Offers the lat- 
est and best farm and home informa- 
tion available to farm families and in 
addition, provides music and enter- 
tainment. 


Calling All Stamp Collectors—News 
and information of interest to philate- 
lists, presented in coéperation with the 
National Federation of Stamp Clubs. 


Highways to Health—Medical talks for 
the layman, arranged by the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 


Radio Guild—Plays written especially 
for radio. 


Listener's Playhouse—A weekly dra- 
matic series featuring new radio plays 
and experimental radio production tech- 
niques, 


Be sure to check times £7 Zeer newspaper. The programs as presented here were as accurate as the broad- 


casting companies and 


AT’S ON 


HE AIR? could make them, at the time of going to press. How- 


ever, emergencies that arise in the studios sometimes necessitate eleventh-hour changes in program listings. 











VACATION DAYS 


will soon be over, and many of our subscribers will be returning home. If we have been 
sending your copy of THE AMERICAN GiRL to you while you were away, be sure to send 
us your home address, or new address, at least four weeks in advance. 

If you are not sure that the notice will reach us in time to catch the next issue, leave your 
forwarding address at your vacation post office, plus 3c postage per copy, and the post- 
master will forward the magazine to you. 
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panic toward her which made him drop his 
fork whenever she addressed him, so she 
soon gave him up. The gentleman on her 
left was being fully entertained by Thomasine, 
who must have been explaining her system 
for remembering names, for he kept saying, 
“You don’t say so! Well, I expect that’s use- 
ful in history classes, now, isn’t it?” 

So Sara’s conversational talents were al- 
lowed to lie fallow, and she improved the op- 
portunity by doing away with her crabmeat 
cocktail. Then some one spoke across the 
table, and she realized that she was being 
addressed. 

“Sara!” It was Doris appealing to her. 
“Won't you explain about our costumes? I 
don’t feel quite capable of it.” 

It seemed to Sara that Doris was making 
her a feeble signal, but after staring for a 
moment, she dismissed the idea and plunged 
willingly into her tale. 

“The whole idea was to eliminate some of 
our senseless extravagance, both of ideas and 
money,” she said brightly, wondering who 
Miss Pell was, and if she was as successful as 
she looked. “We decided that the passing 
fashions of the day were not only too ex- 
pensive, but too ridiculous, and that we 
would no longer be dictated to by them. So 
we're developing a costume of our own that 
we can make ourselves, and enjoy, and that 
will simplify our lives. It may spread to the 
whole school,’’ she added enthusiastically. 
“In fact, it may spread throughout the na- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Curtis, Prexy’s wife, was seated on 
the other side of the handsome woman, and 
both were listening interestedly. Mrs. Curtis 
leaned forward. 

“May I present Miss Hemingway?” she 
interposed. “Sara, have you met our guest, 
Miss Lamphier? Miss Hemingway is one of 
our most interesting students, Miss Lam- 
phier.” 

Sara experienced a moment of acute agony. 
Too late she understood the reason for 
Doris’s passing the buck. Of course she had 
thought Sara knew that the imposing woman 
was Miss Lamphier, owner of the Lamphier 
Dress Shops, who was expected to give five 
thousand dollars for the dormitory—partly, 
at least, on the presumption that Mount 
Holly girls would be good customers. Sara 
felt that her chair was sinking rapidly into 
the floor. Miss Lamphier! They'd all taken 
for granted a Mr. 

“This is a typical situation for me to be 
in,” thought Sara grimly. 

She realized that Miss Lamphier was ad- 
dressing her. ‘Won't you tell me more 
about your idea, Miss Hemingway ?” 

“I think I've expressed it all,’’ said Sara, 
with what dignity she could muster. 

“Sara,” put in Doris, with an audible 
gulp, “is an idealist—you know, she has 
wild inspirations. Of course, we're just 
girls, the rest of us, and we were crazy for 
this dress when Foh May designed it—it was 
so attractive, so we—we sort of fell in with 
Sara’s scheme for the time being.” 

“I understand,” said Miss Lamphier. She 
smiled at Doris and she smiled still more at 
Sara. “I know girls.” Then she leaned for- 
ward, “Though I can understand your point 
of view, Miss Hemingway, I wonder if you 
have considered what effect a widespread 
adoption of such a plan as yours would mean 
to the machinery of the economic world? 
We are all so interrelated nowadays.” 

Sara thought, “I've put my foot in it al- 
ready—I might as well stick to it.” 
(Continued on page 49) 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. Despite the delight- 
ful presence of Greer Garson and that faultless 
18th century sophisticate Mr. Darcy, played by 
Laurence Olivier, the famous romance of these 
two is muted to highlight the comedy of a 
feather-brained mother (Mary Boland) with five 
girls to marry off amidst the aggressive competi- 
tion of other mothers with marriageable daughters. 
Edmund Gwenn as the studious and humorously 
resigned Mr. Bennet is a perfect foil for the 
hysterics of his wife. In addition to Greer Gar- 
son's glowing Elizabeth, the other Bennet girls are 
sharply individualized by Maureen O'Sullivan, 
Ann Rutherford, Marsha Hunt, and Heather 
Angel. With the minor parts all expertly played 
and backgrounds and costumes both authentic and 
beautiful, the result is a nostalgic picture of an 
England that is past and one which is a more than 
welcome relief from present realities. (MGM) 


RAMPARTS WE WATCH, THE. A feature 
length March of Time film which recreates the 
War Years of 1914-18. It is not only a stirring 
preachment for preparedness to-day, but the cast, 
largely made up of amateurs, gives such con- 
vincing portraits of the patriotic, idealistic Amer- 
icans of twenty-five years ago that you realize our 
people haven't changed. The old newsreel shots 
are interesting, but the film's real emotional im- 
pact comes from the fine faces of the American 
citizens who take part in it. (RKO) 


Good 


BUSMAN’S HONEYMOON. Lord Peter 
Wimsey, crime detector de luxe, steps from 
Dorothy L. Sayers’ books to the screen in the 
person of Robert Montgomery, much to the de- 
light of lovers of suave mystery tales. The film 
was made in England amid lovely pastoral 
scenery, since the events take place on what was 
to have been Lord Peter’s quiet country honey- 
moon. Good murder mystery. (MGM) 


BLONDIE HAS SERVANT TROUBLE. When 
Blondie begins to yearn for a servant, Dagwood’s 
boss arranges for them to spend their vacation on 
a large estate staffed with phony servants and 
equipped with a ghost. Funnier than ever, with 
Baby Dumpling and the dog, Daisy, at their best. 
(Col. ) 


CAROLINA MOON. Gene Autry and Smiley 
Burnette come to the rescue of impoverished 
Southern landowners who are about to lose their 
holdings through the scheming of neighboring 
““protectionists.’” (Rep. ) 


HAUNTED HOUSE, THE. A pleasant mystery 
story with Jackie Moran as an ambitious office boy 
who wants to be a reporter, and Marcia Mae Jones 
as his helpful friend who tracks down clues and 
leads him to victory in discovering the real 
murderer. Both youngsters have a naturalness 
which 1s engaging and lifts the story out of the 
routine class. (Mono.) 


I MARRIED ADVENTURE. This record of the 
major events in the Martin Johnson's travels will 


please their many fans as well as those who see the 
film for the first time. Children will be particularly 
interested in the scenes of playful monkeys, honey 
bears, and the many shots of animal and bird life. 
The Johnsons made all their pictures with children 
in mind, so that the many exciting scenes are 
skillfully blended with the narrative to make a 
film which children may see and enjoy. (Col.) 


MARYLAND. This is delightful entertainment, 
and an exquisite addition to the growing number 
of technicolor films which picture the lovely and 
varied landscapes of the different States. Regional 
customs and traditions are featured, too, including 
a fox hunt, the exciting and colorful Maryland 
Steeplechase (the famous Hunt Cup Race photo- 
graphed last year), and a picturesque Negro re- 
vival meeting. The Negroes, in fact, walk off 
with the acting honors, especially Ren Carter and 
Hattie McDaniel. The story is sketchy and not 
always convincing, but the actors (Walter Bren- 
nan, Fay Bainter, John Payne) succeed in making 
the characters real. (Fox) 


MILITARY ACADEMY. Among the new cadets 
at a boys’ military institute is the son of a gangster 


(Tommy Kelly). The father having changed his | 
name, it is not until later that the boy's identity is | 


discovered, but his essential manliness and fine 
character win him a high place in the school. 
(Col.) 


QUEEN OF DESTINY. This second film biogra- 
phy of Victoria again demonstrates the perfect 
casting of Anna Neagle and Alton Walbrook as 
the Queen and Prince Consort. The costumes and 
settings, photographed in technicolor, make ex- 
traordinarily beautiful pageantry, and the acting 
makes believable the influence of a great queen on 
her people and her time. (RKO) 


SCATTERBRAIN. Judy Canova brings her hill- 
billy characterization to the screen, ably supported 
by a good cast of comics, Eddie Foy, Jr., Alan 
Mowbray, Billy Gilbert, and others. Entertaining 
slapstick. (Rep.) 


SEA HAWK, THE. There's fast action and bold 
adventure every minute in this film about sea 
raiding in the days preceding the Spanish Armada, 
when Elizabeth's England was all that lay between 
Spain and world dominion. Errol Flynn 1s 
Captain Thorpe, the most intrepid of the Sea 
Hawks who plundered Spanish ships to enrich 
Elizabeth's coffers, without the legal sanction of 
their government but with the Queen's personal 
blessing. With Spanish ships still largely pro- 
pelled by galley slaves (many of them captured 
English seamen), the film glorifies the exploits of 
sailing vessels manned by free men. The photo- 
graphing of ships and men in action is excellent. 
The romance is a minor feature, but is pleasing 
and the music is very good. (Warner) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


Good 


BLONDIE HAS SERVANT TROUBLE 
CAROLINA MOON 

HAUNTED HOUSE, THE 

I MARRIED ADVENTURE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 

QUEEN OF DESTINY 


SCATTERBRAIN 
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by years of use and 
proved the best mount- 
t ing method. Quick, 
semior - safe, inexpensive. Can 
REGULAR + VUNIOR be used anywhere at any 
time . . . no expensive 
appliances needed. 
Regular, Junior, and Senior styles in_ black, 
white, gray, green, red, sepia, ivory, gold, and 
silver. Also crystal-clear Transparent style. 
10c buys a pkg. anywhere in the U. 8., or send 
us a dime (Canada l5c) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 






















A SMART NEW HOBBY! 


Make your own MODEL- 
THEATRE, scenery, charming 
pipe-cleaner puppets and cos- 
tumes, and produce delightful 
plays—all given, with complete 
directions and patterns in 


MODEL-THEATRE CRAFT 


by Ruth Vickery Holmes 
$2.00 F. A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 





GIRLS audits 


Take early orders for Christmas Cards. Everyone 
uses. Easily sold. No experience necessary. Best 
box of 21 beautiful cards. Sample on approval. 
Also Etchings, Humorous, Religious, Gift Wrappings, 
50 for $1 with names. Others. Big profits. Bonus. 


FREEMAN GREETING CARDS 
35 High Street New Haven, Conn. 
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Customoullt Elkhart, ind. 
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CASH PRIZES 


These glorious, end-of-vacation days afford 
you excellent opportunities for taking pho- 
tographs to enter in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Photography Contest. Twelve Cash Prizes 
will be awarded for the best snapshots sub- 
mitted. See your July and August copies 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL for the rules of 
the contest, which closes November 1, 1940. 














- FOR THE FASTEST SELLING 


Ready CHRISTMAS CARD LINE 


in the Nation’s History? Comatese. 2 vanes of assortments wit 
name imprinted. 12, 25 and 50 for $1.00. All exceedingly beautiful 
folders. Send for yours sample ect. MIDWEST GREETING CAR’ 
CO., Dept. A-12, 7's. D Dearborn St., Chicago, tii. 








FILM FINISHED an, 


with 8 ‘‘deckle edge’’ prints 


FLASH FILM SERVICE 
b4 La Crosse Wis. 
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LEFT: A SCENE FROM “THE SEA HAWK." | Sxt‘cfrisinae Qe east incope eet CARDS 


ERROL FLYNN AS CAPTAIN THORPE AND 1 Chris : 59 
FLORA ROBSON AS QUEEN ELIZABETH Coriotmine Noveltion, Deerdar Git Wravvines, EI ROED | 
Fast _—— Christmas Cards 
with eo her's 60c samrie on enproval. PFI MA CLaTa 
“4 a VS1, Westfield, Mass. 








For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 
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Concorp, NortH CaroLina: I saw some of 
the letters other girls wrote and it gave me 
the idea of writing my thoughts, too. 

I have been a Girl Scout for a year now 
and am working on my Second Class. I am 
twelve years old and have been taking THE 
AMERICAN GiRL since Christmas. I started 
then because one of my friends, Margaret 
Caldwell, gave the subscription to me. Last 
year I went to a Girl Scout camp and I am 
going again this year. 

We have a club in our town called the 
“Y. G. B. C.,” meaning Young Girls’ Book 
We got lots of our ideas out of THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. The club has been organized 
a year and a half and we have lots of fun. 

My Daddy is a doctor and we have a big 
family of five children, counting myself. I am 
in the sixth grade of Clotrane Grammar 
School. 

Ann W’. Rankin 
BEYOND THE HORIZON 
QaryaRAH, IRAQ: I want to tell you how 
much I appreciate THE AMERICAN GIRL. I 
have had it for a year and a half. 

The story I like best is Winter Cottage, 
and I do wish it could go on forever. I also 
like the articles on the movies, and please put 
some more in. I thought the ones about 
Deanna Durbin and Bonita Granville were 
grand. 

I live way out in Asia, so you can see how 
thrilled I am when I see an AMERICAN GIRL 
magazine at my door, 

Diana Bennett 
THE OUTSIDE WORLD 
Juneau, ALaAsKA: I like to read THE 
AMERICAN GIRL magazine because the stories 
enlighten me about the outside world which I 
have never seen, and perhaps shall never see. 
The articles and stories make me feel worldly. 

Alaska is far away from the clamor and 
glitter of the big cities, but then it has other 
attractions, the majestic mountains, tumbling 
falls, trickling creeks, and pine-strewn trails. 
These are the places where one has time to sit 
down and enjoy reading without interference. 

Whenever I get THE AMERICAN GIRL 
magazine I tuck it under my arm, together 
with my lunch, and go off and find myself 
“a cozy little nook beside a singing brook, 
alone like an eagle in the sky.” I hear only 
a slashing and swishing of spawning salmon 
trying to jump up over the falls to their 





A PENNY FOR_ 
YOQUR_ THOUGHT, 


birthplace where they want to die. I can see 
many of them in the shallow water, some 
with their backs above the stream, others 
hiding under the cool rocks. Many a time I 
have wondered whether or not a fish has 
brains? How else can they find their birth- 
place, after so long a time? 

I hope that I will always be able to get 
THE AMERICAN GIRL magazine—it’s my ideal 
reading material. 

Doris Miettinen 
A HELP IN MAKING DECISIONS 
FAYETTEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA: I am writ- 
ing to tell you why I like THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I always look forward to getting it be- 
cause it helps me so much in decisions of all 
kinds. 

Janey Lewis is my favorite character—may- 
be because I have her name, but mostly, I 
think, because I want to be like her. She 
found the Yes-We-Can-House for her troop, 
and I'd like to find one for mine. 

I love Girl Scouts and I am one—and I'd 
like to shake hands with each of the people 
who have anything to do with publishing 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

Jane Paton 

INFORMATION ABOUT SCOUTING 
Kinc, NortH Carona: I have been tak- 
ing THE AMERICAN GiRL only a few months, 
but I think far more of it than any other 
magazine. I like all the characters very much, 
especially Lucy Ellen, Midge, and Janey. 

We are organizing a Girl Scout troop in 
our town and we find THE AMERICAN GIRL 
very helpful. It has such valuable informa- 
tion on Scouting. Two or three of the mem- 
bers subscribe to THE AMERICAN GIRL and 
we Carry our copies to the meetings. 

I am a sophomore in high school and my 
favorite sports are roller skating, bike riding, 
basket ball, tennis, and hiking. 

Rachel Lawson 


A BOOKWORM 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: I am writing a 
letter, as many other girls have, to tell you 
how niuch I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL. You 
see, I had never taken the magazine until a 
year ago when I received it as a gift—and 
when this Christmas rolled around, there I 
was without any more AMERICAN GIRLS. But 
on Christmas morning I opened up a small 
package wrapped in red cellophane, and there 
was a subscription for two whole more years 






of THE AMERICAN GIRL! 
radio also, I think my AMERICAN GiRL sub- 
scription was the best of all my gifts. 

I like all the stories, but I think I like 


Though I got a 


the Janey and the Sara stories best. My 
favorite illustrator is S. Wendell Campbell. 
She draws girls like I think my dream girl 
would be. 

I also like Good Times with Books since I 
am a bookworm—but whatever kind of worm 
I am, I don’t believe I have ever taken, seen, 
or read a magazine and hoarded every word 
of it as I have with all my AMERICAN GIRLS. 

Patricia Cate 


AN AMERICAN GIRL WORM” 


NortTH ADAMS, MAssACHUSETTs: I am twelve 
years old and a pigtailed, freckled-nosed 
eighth grader. I like school and could be 
called a bookworm. Mother calls me an 
AMERICAN GIRL worm, for I'm always read- 
ing my beloved magazine, not only the present 
but the back issues that I always keep. 

I play the piano, sing, dance, and indulge 
in winter sports very enthusiastically. I like 
swimming and tennis and all sports, but 
winter sports are my favorites. I am a 
literary editor on our school paper and get 
many ideas from THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Bushy and Lofty, Midge, Phyl, Meg, and 
Dilsey are my favorite characters. Oh, and 
say, what about Bobo Witherspoon? She 
hasn't been in for a long while. 

Please don’t ever change your interesting 
way of printing THE AMERICAN GIRL, or the 
many things it has done for Girl Scouts. 

Barbara Cellana 


CURRENT TOPICS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: I have been a Girl 
Scout for about three years and have taken 
THE AMERICAN GirL for about four years. 

Reading A Penny for Your Thoughts, 1 
often think it wonderful that so many girls 
from so many different States and cities know 
about THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

In school we have current topics and I find 
that the article In Step with the Times, by 
Latrobe Carroll, is very helpful and some- 
times life-saving. Also the department, 
What's On the Screen? is enjoyable, as I am 
a faithful movie fan. That department sort 
of gives you a peek at movies, and you can 
then determine whether or not you would like 
to see them. Along with this goes What's 
On the Air? I already listen to a lot of the 
programs, but can always find time for more. 

Ruth Thomson 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WORLD 


SEOUL, Korea: When you look at the map 
of Asia and see the little peninsula of Korea 
do you ever stop to think that there might 
be someone of your own age and nationality 
there who looks forward, as you do, to re- 
ceiving THE AMERICAN GIRL every month? 
There are quite a few who do. 

Our aunt and uncle have sent us THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for the past two years and 
the things that we enjoy the most are the 
pictures of the latest styles, the articles and 
pictures about the Girl Scouts, and In Step 
with the Times. 

Daddy and Mother have been missionaries 
here in Korea for twenty-one years. We were 
both born here, grew up here, and have only 
been to the United States twice. Before our 
last furlough we lived south of Seoul in a 
little country station, sixteen miles off the 
railroad. There was no school so Mother 
had to teach us for six years. What we had 
studied about the world was made real to us 
when we went to America by way of the Ports 
and Europe. What a thrill it was to sail into 
New York harbor on the stately Queen 
Mary and see for the first time the Statue 
of Liberty and the Empire State Building. 

We live in the capital, now, and although 
there is no Scout troop, we enjoy with other 
girls our Girl Reserve organization. 

American girls should consider themselves 
fortunate indeed to live in a country where 
education for everyone, boys and girls alike, 
is the accepted thing. There are many Korean 
girls our age who are ignorant and illiterate. 
One of the things that the missionaries here 
are striving to do is to put across the idea that 
education is just as necessary for girls as it 
is for boys. In all of Korea there is only one 
girls’ college. Of course there are some 
schools—high and elementary schools—started 
since the missionaries have come to this land. 

What a fine thing it would be if some day 
a grand magazine like THE AMERICAN GIRL 
could be published for Korean girls in their 
native language! 

Barbara and Janet Amendt 


AN INDIAN FOLK TALE 


PETERSBURG, ALASKA: I had a letter published 
in March, 1940 in this magazine—and I 
received over two hundred letters from read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN GIRL! I enjoyed every 
one of them, and I am very sorry that I 
couldn't reply to them all as soon as I re- 
ceived them. 

Well, now I will try to answer some of the 
questions that were asked me. My family is 
the only one living on this island. It is about 
a mile around and half a mile wide at the 
widest place, and eighteen miles from the 
nearest town, Petersburg. 

My mother teaches us children out here on 
the island. I have a sister named Angie, 
aged fourteen, in the ninth grade; a brother 
named Teddy, aged eleven, in the sixth grade; 
and I myself am thirteen and in the seventh 
grade. 

Petersburg is just a small town. It is in 
southeastern Alaska. I have never seen the 
Midnight Sun—they have the Midnight Sun 
farther northe We have Northern Lights, 
though, and they sure are pretty. They are 
colored. They start at the edge of the sky 
and shoot upward. As they shoot upward 
they change form. 

We don’t have snow all the year around— 
they only have that in the Far North. An- 
other thing that the books say, that isn’t true, 
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is that Eskimos live in igloos all the year 
around. They don’t. In summer they live 
in huts, or tents, made of driftwood and skins 
of animals. In fact, in most places they live 
that way all the year around and only use 
igloos for overnight stops on hunting parties. 

There are only a few Eskimos in south- 
eastern Alaska, but there are native Indians. 
These Indians have their own _ schools, 
churches, native brotherhoods, clubs, etc. 
They make their living fishing and working 
in the canneries. 

We have two pets, a cat and a dog. Our 
dog's real name is “Prince,”” but we call him 
“Weary” because he used to be so tired all 
the time. He is half wolf, and one-quarter 
collie, and one-quarter Airedale. 

I was born at Malone, Washington. When 
I was two months old I was brought to 
Alaska. Since then I have only been to 
Washington once, in 1937. I went to school 
there one year. 

I just recently heard this old Indian legend 
which I hope you will enjoy, too: 


How Mosquitoes Came to be in Alaska 


Once upon a time there was a happy Indian 
village, where the squaws gathered berries 
and roots in the summertime, and the braves 
found the hunting good. But soon things 
weren't so happy. Every now and then some 
member of the tribe disappeared. The tribe 
looked for the missing ones and waited for 
them, but they never came home. 

Finally, one day, the chief's son, a mighty 
hunter, decided that he would go out in the 
world to hunt for these members of the tribe 
who had disappeared, and find out what had 
happened to them. 

So he started out and came to a path that 
looked like a well-beaten deer trail. After 
following that a long way, he came to an 
otter slide—a great big otter slide—and at the 
bottom spears were set up in such a way 
that anyone who slid down wouid catch on 
the spears. 

After looking the slide over carefully, the 
chief's son decided that he would hook him- 
self on one of these spears, play dead, and 
see what would happen. Soon after, a great 
big ogre (or man-eating giant) came and re- 
leased him, put him into a bag, and threw it 
over his shoulder. The ogre carried him a 
long way through the woods, finally coming 
to his home in a clearing. 

The ogre began shouting for his grand- 
daughter to put the kettle on, that he had 
meat for dinner. Then he threw the bag 
(with the chief's son in it) into a corner and 
went outside again. 

The chief's son decided it was safe to come 
out of the bag. He persuaded the grand- 
daughter to tell him how he could kill the 
ogre. She said the only way to get rid of the 
giant was to burn him up and grind up his 
bones—and she cautioned him, saying he 
must be careful to grind them fine. 

The chief's son did this, and threw the 
ashes to the winds. Evidently he didn’t grind 
the ogre fine enough, for his ashes turned 
into mosquitoes. Through the mosquitoes, 
the giant still devours human beings, though 
the mosquitoes aren't as harmfui as the ogre 
was originally. 

This story was told to a friend of ours by 
an old Indian chief. It took the Indian about 
three hours to tell it because he had to put in 
the direct sayings of each character. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GiRL for two 
years and I think it is a grand magazine. 

Leona Hasbrouck 
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TROOP DRAMATICS 


WATERTOWN, NEw YorK: May I send my 
thanks to THE AMERICAN GIRL magazine? 
I'm a new leader and I've found it a tremen- 
dous help in my work. 

The very day we started on our Troop 
Dramatics badge, the magazine started a 
series of dramatics articles which helped a 
great deal, since most of the troop take the 
magazine. I had the girls read these articles 
as an out-of-troop assignment. 

I'm not too old to enjoy the stories, either, 
and I really do enjoy them all immensely. 

L. Marjorie Searles 


BEST WISHES, TROOP FIFTY-SEVEN! 


BASKING RipGE, NEw Jersey: Did you know 
you were responsible for the starting of 
Troop Fifty-seven of the Basking Ridge Girl 
Scouts? Well, you are! 

I started to get THE AMERICAN GIRL, and 
before I knew it I was writing to headquar- 
ters for information on starting a troop. 

We held our first meeting in the latter part 
of January and now, besides having a troop 
of twenty-four happy girls, and forty dollars 
in the treasury, we received our Tenderfoot 
pins last month. We are now working for 
our First Aid badges. I am treasurer and a 
good friend of mine is scribe. We have a 
young leader who is full of fun. 

So you see we can rightly praise THE 
AMERICAN GIRL and say “Keep up the good 
work!” 

Patricia Jeter 


MARYELLEN’S HOBBY 


LoNnG IsLAND, NEw York: I have been get- 
ting THE AMERICAN GirL for about half a 
year. 1 earned money for my subscription 
myself and I have just loved the magazine. 

I am twelve years old and I am a second 
class Girl Scout. My favorite sports are swim- 
ming and ice skating. My hobby is collecting 
statuettes of animals. I love to read, and of 
all short stories I love best the ones pub- 
lished in THE AMERICAN GIRL. I especially 
enjoy the Yes-We-Can-Janey stories and the 
serials. 

Here on Long Island I go swimming al- 
most every day in the summer—which is very 
unfortunate for me, because I get very sun- 
burned and freckled. Although I cannot draw, 
I simply love the drawings by S. Wendell 
Campbell. 

Maryellen Schutzendorf 


““AMERICAN PAINTERS’ SERIES 


BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA: I have been a 
subscriber to your excellent magazine since 
February, 1939, and it is the best magazine I 
have come in contact with yet. 

I have been a Girl Scout for about three 
years, and I plan to be a Senior Scout in the 
fall, for I have reached the age of fourteen, 
and am in high school now. 

I look forward to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
each month, as I am very fond of reading. My 
favorite stories are those which contain 
Midge, Lucy Ellen, and Bushy and Lofty. 
But I always read the jokes first. 

I also like the American Painters series, 
and I especially liked the frontispieces, The 
Spirit of ’76, and Lenna and Imp. 

If all your readers enjoy THE AMERICAN 
Gir_ as much as I do, I am sure you have 
many enthusiastic readers. 

Margot Hale 
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POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON 


ORANGE MUFFINS 


1 cups pastry flour 3 tablespoons granulated 
Yg teaspoon salt sugar 

Ik egg 14 cup orange juice 

VY, cup milk 1 gan grated orange 
3 teaspoons baking powder rin 


3 tablespoons butter, melted 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Combine egg, 
milk, butter; beat well, add to first mixture. 
Add orange juice gradually. Mix well again. 
Then add grated orange rind and beat one 
minute. Half fill greased muffin pans and 
bake for 15 minutes in a moderate oven. 
Serve warm with butter. 


If you want to serve assorted sandwiches, 
have half of them the hearty kind with 
chopped meat fillings—lamb, ham, chicken 
livers—and make cheese fillings for those 
who like lighter fare. Cream cheese and mint 
spread is delicious. Just add 1 to 2 teaspoons 
finely chopped mint to the cheese, which has 
been moistened with cream. 

Another delicious combination is made by 
blending cream cheese with 1 to 3. table- 
spoons of finely chopped cucumbers, radishes, 
peppers, or scallions, or a mixture of all. 


RIPE OLIVE SANDWICH 
Mix 1 cup chopped ripe olives and 1 cup 
of chopped celery. Blend with a little salad 
dressing and spread between slices of whole 
wheat or nut bread. 


CARROT SANDWICH 
Scrape 8 young carrots, boil until tender, 
drain and mash. Add a dash of salt and 
sugar, 1 tablespoon chopped chives, 11/2 tea- 
spoons butter, a little whipped cream, white 
mayonnaise (without mustard) and mix. Use 
on buttered whole wheat bread. 


CELERY SANDWICH 


fine and mix with 
Spread 


Chop celery very 
mayonnaise until it forms a paste. 
on buttered bread. 


MINCED PEANUT SANDWICH 


To a portion of peanut butter, add an equal 
amount of butter. Blend together. To this 
mixture may be added currant jelly, chopped 
olives, celery, or raisins. 


When you're entertaining a half dozen 
of your friends at tea, you might serve them 
Watercress Rolls. Here's the way to make 
them: 


WATERCRESS ROLLS 


43 cup cream cheese 

2 tablespoons soft butter 
ly teaspoon paprika 

¥g teaspoon celery salt 


24 thin slices white bread 
3 tablespoons chopped 
cress 
¥, teaspoon salt 


from bread slices. Mix rest 
Quickly spread on bread and 


Cut crusts 
of ingredients. 


roll up each slice. Wrap in waxed paper and 
chill until serving time. 


In hot summer weather, iced tea is the 
thing to serve. But you may want to vary 
this custom with an iced punch made with 
tea. Here is a good recipe: 


INDIA TEA PUNCH 


8 cups boiling water 

1 teaspoon whole cloves 

1 tablespoon broken cinnamon bark 

2 tablespoons black tea 

Y¥, cup lemon juice 

2/3 cup orange juice 

VY, cup sugar syrup 

Pour water over spices and tea. Let steep 

for five minutes. Strain, cool, and chill. Add 
rest of the ingredients and serve in glasses 
filled with ice. 


When winter comes, you'll be spending a 
lot of time on skates and skis. Jack Frost 
will nip your nose and your toes, but you 
won't care—it'll be all in the day's sport. 
You'll need something to warm you up, 
though, when the fun is over. Why not do 
something different and give a ski-ball party 
some winter Saturday afternoon, bringing 
your guests straight home from the skating 
pond? The ski-ball, in case you've never 
sampled it, is America’s latest invention in 
the way of a hot, spicy drink for cold 
weather. Boys and girls at college like it, 
and our guess is that you'll like it, too. 
Serve the ski-balls with toasted halves of 
doughnuts, freshly sugared as they come out 
of the oven. 


SKI-BALL 


1Y, teaspoons sugar to 
each portion 
1 cinnamon stick muddler 


1 thick slice lemon stuck 
with 12 to 18 cloves 
Hot black tea 


Place sugar, lemon, and the muddler in a 
tea mug or Russian tea glass (both have 
handles); pour over this the strong, hot, 
fragrant black tea and serve at once. 


If we had talked tea party a year or so ago, 
we shouldn't have had a word to say about 
tea mugs. There weren't any such things in 
those days—or if there were, we didn’t 
know anything about them. Now that the 
younger generation is setting tea to swing- 
time, however, china and pottery makers are 
turning out tea mugs with pots to match. 
These mugs are having a lot to do with mak- 
ing boys change their minds about tea being 
a sissy drink. Somehow mugs seem better 
fitted to boyish hands than fragile cups and 
saucers. They don’t require any saucers, and 
there’s no need for spoons, either, when you 
serve ski-ball—the cinnamon stick muddlers 
do all the stirring that’s needed. You 
wouldn't serve ski-balls at a formal party, 
but they're just the thing to top off an 
afternoon of winter sports. 


PUBLIC HEALTH JOBS 


Social service work—in a hospital, clinic, 
with the American Red Cross, or with some 
other organization aiding the underprivileged 
and poor—may appeal to you. 

The ambitious nurse uses such situations 
as stepping-stones toward goals of leadership. 
She earns enough money to go to college, 
secures her Bachelor of Science or Bachelor 
of Arts degree to add to her R. N., and is 
prepared, so far as education and oppor- 
tunity go, to accept positions which pay 


from two to four thousand dollars a year. 

If one wants to be a nurse and can 
possibly afford to do so, the ideal plan is, 
immediately after graduation from high 
school, to enter a college where courses are 
being given which in four to six years 
prepare one to receive a Bachelor's degree 
as well as an R.N. Arrangements can be 
made for the earning of a Certificate of 
Public Health at the college, too. 

Nurses with the required background are 
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Or you can serve ski-balls very informally 
to four schoolmates on one of the new, 
knee-high tables right in your own room, 
Toss four soft cushions on the floor for the 
girls to lounge on. When the party’s over, 
you can tuck the four legs of the little table 
underneath it, and fold it up like a luggage 
case. It will take no more room in the closet 
than a suitcase. 

A place for everything and everything in 
its place makes entertaining easy. Ask your 
mother to give you a space on the cupboard 
shelves for your tea things. In addition to 
the pot, you'll need six cups and saucers (or 
mugs) a creamer, a sugar bowl, a tea box— 
you can find a really beautiful one if you 
look long enough—and a cookie jar to keep 
a supply of goodies in. You can never tell 
when company’s coming, and the wise hostess 
is always prepared. 

You may find that knowing a bit about tea 
itself will help to make a success of your 
party—it may give you something to talk 
about over the teacups, in case conversation 
should lag. 

Where does tea come from? Weil, tea 
needs a great deal of heat and moisture to 
grow well. At some time or other it has been 
grown in almost every land, but most of the 
tea we now drink comes from seven countries 
—black teas from India, Java, Sumatra and 
Ceylon; green teas from China and Japan; 
oolong tea from Formosa. Last year there 
were more than three hundred and forty mil- 
lion cups of tea drunk in the United States 
alone—enough to fill a gigantic teacup seven 
thousand feet in diameter and forty-two and 
one-half feet deep, a cup in which the S. S. 
Normandie could navigate with ease. 

You can’t believe everything you hear, but 
the story goes that tea was discovered by a 
Chinese traveler whom night overtook far 
from home. The traveler felt chilly and 
gathered a few branches from a bush near by 
to make himself a fire. The burning branches 
smelled delicious. He decided to find out 
how a brew of the leaves would taste, so he 
heated water over the flames and broke the 
leaves into the boiling water. The brew 
tasted as good as it smelled, and it gave him 
strength to continue his journey. The Chinese 
traveler took some tea home with him—so 
the story goes—and it became China’s popu- 
lar drink. 

The difference in the three types of tea— 
black, green, and oolong—is in the way the 
leaves are treated after picking—"curing’”’ it 
is called. Strangely enough, all three kinds 
may have grown on one bush. And Pekoe 
isn't the name of a brand of tea at all—it 
means the size of the leaf. 

But don’t judge tea by its color, or choose 
it with your eyes, either. A light shade may 
be stronger than a dark one—it all depends. 











employed by commercial organizations, there 
to serve public health under the sponsorship 
of manufacturers of foods, drugs, and other 
necessities of life. Government positions at- 
tract public health nurses, too. These are 
secured through Civil Service examinations. 
For instance, situations as Junior Public 
Health Nurse, for the U. S. Indian Field 
Service, paying $1800 a year; Assistant 
Public Health Nursing Consultant, paying 
(Continued on page 48) 
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The Grindstone 


John, trudging to 
school just after va- 
cation, encountered a 
nice old lady who 
loved to ask questions. 

“And how do you 
like school, my little 
man?” she inquired. 

“I like it closed,” 
replied John drearily. 
—Sent by CAROLYN 
KESSELI, Sutton, Mas- | 


sachusetts. | 
G bel TEACHER: Point to America on the | 
rammatica globe, Margaret. 
Romance MarcareT: There it is! 
You see a girl TEACHER: That's right. 
ee who discovered America? 
walking down _ the 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 





The Discoverer 


VERA: Margaret just did.—Sent by 





Heard in Class | 


TEACHER: An anec- | 
dote is a short, funny 
tale. Please give us an 
example, Mildred. 

MILDRED: A rer 
key swings from limb} 
to limb on his anec- | 
dote.—Sent by HELEN | 
Louise TAYLOR, West | 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Anonymous 


TEACHER: Ananon- 
ymous person is 
one who does not| 
wish to be known. (A | 
few minutes later): 
Who's that tuhing| 


Now, Vera, 


street. Her beauty is > in the class? 

. » York 7 a 

singular. You ask a Joan Davis, New York, New York Voice: An anony- 
friend to present you. mous _person.—Sent 


He does, and you be- 
come dative. 

You walk home 
with her, talking of 
the future. By the 
time you reach her = 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 

girl whose joke is published in this box. 


by FRANCES DICKEY, 
Umatilla, Florida. 


Home Work 
ae A father asked his 











home you are no long- 

er objective about her, but are becoming pos- 
‘cessive. Her mother is accusative and her 
father imperative. Tense with disappointment, 
you leave, feeling that all hope is past.—Sent 
by LiLL1aAN M. MEYER, Hempstead, Texas. 





Obey That Sign 


TEACHER: Why are you late for 
Ethel ? 

ETHEL: Because there is a sign on the 
corner that says, “School Zone, Slow.’’-—Sent 
by KATHRYN ENGSTROM, Douglas, Wyoming. 


school, 


A Correction 


ENGLISH TEACHER: Billy, correct this sen- 
tence: “Girls is naturally more beautiful 
than boys.” 

Bitty: Girls is artificially more beautiful 
than boys.—Sent by Mary ARDEN TUCKER, 
Warrenton, North Carolina. 


ed any help with her 


daughter if she need- 
lessons. 

“Oh, no, Daddy,” replied the girl. “I 
might as well get them wrong all by myself.” 
—Sent by Frances Foy, Guilford College, 
North Carolina. 


Proof Positive 





TEACHER: If you have twelve cents in one 
pocket and seven cents in another pocket, 
what would you have? 

LittLE Boy: Somebody else’s pants on.— | 
Sent by HELEN Marie WINGERTER, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 








During Recess 


Betty: What kind of watch have you? 
Nettie: A wonder watch. 


Betry: What do you mean—a wonder| - 


watch ? 

NETTIE: Well, every time I look at it, I 
wonder what time it is.—Sent by ROSENDA 
NEALY, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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HOW TO RAISE 


$10 


OR MORE! 


Wouldn't you like to be of 
special service to your club 





or troop, by devoting some 
of your spare time to a prac- 
tical and mutually beneficial 
plan for raising funds? 

Wouldn't you like to know 
how our successful AMERI- 
CAN GIRL-QUAINT SHOP 
PLAN has enabled girls to 
raise over THIRTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS last year? 


Write to: 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Dept. AG—1 
14 West 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


as follows: 


Please tell me about the 
American Girl-Quaint Shop 
Plan for raising money. My 
inquiry puts me under no ob- 
ligation. 
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The Only Genuine Art Corners 
are made by ENGEL of Chicago! 
Original Square and Round styles, 
also others illustrated are still in 
steady demand. New Poc-kets 
and Transparosare especially 
fine! Forpkg.each of three 
types and samples, send 30¢ 
in stamps, coin or money order to 
Engel Art Corners Mtg. Co. 
Dept.4-J,4709 N. Clark St., Chicago, 



































FREE Samples Rug and Knitting; Directions Lowest 
Prices; Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarn. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Bex C, Harmony, Maine. 
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SCARCE TRIANGLE! 


(as shown) from far-off Tannou Touva, plus 


va 

World’s largest Ma ant Tropical DIAMOND, Scarce Zanzibar, 

Mermaid, Head- Tiguter. *Mosqu ito, pictorials etc. from far-away 

countries. All sent as ‘deseri Ned to new approval applicants for 
so Given! Genuine perforation gauge 

FALK, ince. Dept. A Box 522 Jacksonville, Florida 








56 DIFFERENT from Falkland 
Islands (shown), Kenya, Sinkiang, 
Tanganyika, Selangor, Italian E. 
Africa, 70 yr. old N. G. Postal Dist., 
other odd lands. All for 5e with 
approvals. IMPERIAL STA 
CO., Dept. G, Box 71, Sta. 0, 
New York, N. Y. 














CANAL ZONE foimcmorative & 


.S. Flag innat- 
a pa 


on y 
dD 
ept. 11, Washington, D.c 





Gift Edition Stamp Annual Free 


Sixty Pages with hundreds of Illustrations featuring 
Canadians, Newfoundlands, United States, Colonials, 
Foreign, Supplies. Sent FREE. GRAY STAMP COM- 
PANY, Dept. AG., Toronto, Canada. 


LIBERIA ZOO TRIANGLE! 
(shown), also famous Will Rogers Airmail, 
yi oa George. Washington stamp, Italian 
Sahara Desert, Pirate Islands, 
Souths , Ships, ete.—all FREE with big 
lists and aPBro ovals. Send 3c postage. 
MONUMENTAL STAMP CO. 
Arlington-A Baltimore, Md. 















19th CENTURY U. S. 


Battleships, Civil War Revenues, Commemo- 
ratives, 20 diff. plus U.S. 1940 Price & Check 
List. all for 5¢ to U. S. approval applicants. 
METROPOLITAN STAMPS, Dept. K. 
198 Groadway, New York City, N. Y. 








Foreign Coin, banknote and 
illustrated coin 
FREE to approval se ~é 
vice applicants for 3c_post- 
CASH 





list showing 


prices Se 10c. mi dates wanted. L: 
TATHAM COIN CO 48 SPRINGFIELD. MASS 





U.S. INVERT 


For a limited time, to every apelicant for our U.S. Approval Serv- 
ice, we will send a scarce U. Pg (unused). An 8-page book- 
i listing and pricing every . Commemorative will be includ- 
ed, and both can be had by BLE us 6c for postage and handling. 
HUBER STAMP CO. 
1227 CHELTON AVE. DEPT. 25 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Sen y for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated book- 
let enabling you instantly to identify all difficult stamps and to 
tellat agianes the countries from which they come! Also fine packet 
of odd ane unusual stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, 
Patiala, Cyprus, ete. including maps, ships, animals and renee 
scenes. All free to a far al applicints enclosing 5c posta 
GARCELON st AMP C Box 907, Calais, faine. 





STAMP COLLECTION 

Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- F REE : 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgian Queen Astrid stamp. etc. all free to approval 
applicants eens 3c postage. 1000 hinges, 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 15 Confederate Prints 10¢c 

Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G- 9), Springfield, Mass. 


UNITED STATES ONLY 


We sell Old Issues, Commemoratives, Air- 
mails, Revenues, First Day Covers ete at low- 
est prices. Send 25c coin for our complete U.S. 
Catalogue and $5.00 postage stamp of 1922. 


ADAM G. BERT pitrscuret PA. 











F he E > different Borneo, Liberia, South 
Seas, Uganda, Togo, etc., with ap- 


rovals. Send 3c for postage. 
OCHECO LIBRARIES, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 
dime. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 


Dak ue CHICKEN & EGG stamp; BULL FIGHT; 
‘T SUNFLOWER and C. RIB ARCHER 
Frese hnasual vee big 47 and many others 
ee teetemeatuneed 


th / 
EARL C. PINKERTON, “3008. A Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 











inctuding Airmails, Commemoratives; 
80 DIFFERENT <; s from Uruguay, Argentina & Brazi 
and_ other nice lesen 3¢ to approval applicants 
HM. Hunziker’s Box 225-Y Minneapolis, Minn. 





FREE!!! AUSTRIA WAR SET. Postage 3c. 
S88 WILLIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., BayCity, Mich. 





Penny Approvals: Thousands different, Pictorials, Com- 
memoratives. Raymax, Box 21-G. Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREE!! 





Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH JOBS 
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$2600 a year; and Associate Consultant for 
the U. S. Public Health Service, with $3200 
a year salary to start with, are open at the 
time of this writing. 

Such positions as these offer travel, good 
living conditions, permanent employment, 
promotion as merited, opportunity to carry 
on studies through library facilities provided, 
association with a highly qualified group 
of medical men and professional women, care 
in case of illness, and retirement with a 
pension at the end of faithful service. 

Nurses with college degrees are helping 
safeguard the health of students in public 
and private schools. There they work with 
physicians, checking up on the physical con- 
dition of every boy and girl. Follow-up work 
in the homes and talks with parents con- 
cerning corrective measures—such as_ the 
fitting of eyeglasses, removal of tonsils, care 
of teeth, etc.—are part of the school nurse’s 
work, 


Health Educator 


If she has her Master of Arts or Master 
of Science degree, then the nurse may be- 
come a health teacher. There is need for 
more and better health education in rural 
districts. The work may include the giving 
of lectures, writing articles for local news- 
papers, planning plays and pageants dramatiz- 
ing health, arranging exhibits, giving radio 
broadcasts, conducting contests and cam- 
paigns, addressing women’s clubs, and start- 
ing sanitary reforms. 

The health educator may travel from place 
to place. There is dearth of public health 
knowledge. Much misinformation needs cor- 
recting, bubbles of superstition must be 
pricked, the searchlight of truth must be 
flashed into places where ignorance is 
shadowing health. 

To the professional, Registered Nurse who 
has earned the college degrees which are re- 
quired for a health educator, the opportuni- 
ties are many. You don’t have to be a nurse, 
though, to become a health educator. Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, and the University of 
Michigan admit women to their Hygiene and 
Public Health schools—women who are not 
Registered Nurses. When you graduate, you 
are granted a degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Public Health or Hygiene. After this, you 
may, if you wish, take another year of work 
and receive your Master of Science. There 
are some young women who have gone even 
further and have taken three years of post- 
graduate work, securing a degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, or Doctor of Science in Public 
Health or Hygiene. 


Airplane Hostess 


Going back for a moment to nurses, we 
should mention the airplane hostess. She 
must be a Registered Nurse between the ages 
of twenty-three and twenty-six, not more 
than five feet, five inches in height, and not 
weighing over one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. Charm and personality are im- 
portant, as also are tact and ability to get 
along with people, since hostesses are in con- 
stant contact with the public. This work 
does not call for any college degree. 


Practical Nurse 


Nor does the work of “practical” nursing 
require a college degree. In fact there are 
courses which are given to women who have 
only grade school education. These courses 
take less than a year. A practical nurse’s 
duties include general housework, as well as 
bedside care of a convalescent or a chronic 
invalid. Some practical nurses are attendants 
for elderly people and for healthy children. 

This type of work can scarcely be in- 
cluded in the field of public health. It might, 
however, be used to tide one over while 
getting a better education, or saving money 
for college. A great many young women 
take temporary situations of this sort. 


Secretary, Receptionist, Switchboard 
Operator 


If you have a thorough background in 
secretarial work—though, as pointed out 
above, training in a business school alone 
does not prepare one for the field of public 
health—you may be able to secure a position 
as secretary to a physician. Here you would 
have time and opportunity to study medical 
terms and read books on public health. Or 
you might secure a position as typist in a 
hospital clinic, or receptionist for a dentist 
or doctor. 

Brief courses for receptionists are given, 
and included in them, as a rule, is training 
as a switchboard operator. Such work may 
seem a far cry from the field of public health 
and is included in this article only that those 
who read it may not become discouraged if 
college is temporarily beyond their reach. 

The writer has known men and women 
who have held what they felt to be “inferior 
jobs,” but have used them as stepping-stones 
by spending every spare moment in improve- 
ment within their chosen field. For instance, 
a man internationally known for more than 
twenty-five years of his lifetime as a leader 
in public health, earned his Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree in great part while working 
in a ‘‘poor-paying” position. He always said 
that if a girl had a genuine desire for a 
college education and persisted in determ- 
ining to get it, nothing could hold her back. 


Pharmacist 


But returning to the opportunities in the 
field of public health, pharmacy is one for 
which an increasingly large number of young 
women are preparing. If you find chemistry 
fascinating, if you like Latin, are good in 
mathematics, and enjoy meeting people, you 
might make this your goal. 

In order to be a pharmacist, four years of 
college are required, with a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Pharmacy, followed by a 
year of practical experience under super- 
vision. The U. S. Public Health Service uses 
qualified pharmacists in hospitals, dispensaries, 
quarantine stations, epidemic control centers, 
etc. The entrance salary is $2500 a year. 


Oral Hygienist 


Or perhaps you would like to serve 
through oral hygiene. People of all ages need 
more dental care. 

Oral hygiene is now accepted as an in- 
dispensable part of public health. If you 
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are cheerful, neat, patient, physically strong, 
and mentally alert, you are the kind of girl 
who is needed in this field. 

The work consists of examining, cleaning, 
polishing teeth; advising about proper diet 
and teaching cleanliness habits. Situations 
are open in schools, hospitals, clinics, in- 
dustrial plants, and Government agencies from 
time to time. The salary ranges from $65 
to $200 a month. 

Preparation calls for courses which last 
from one to four years, following high school 
graduation. The four-year courses include 
two years of predental study and are good if 
you hope later to become a real dentist. 


Dentist 


Women dentists can serve the public’s 
health admirably, too. They are particularly 
good for work with little children. The great 
drawback, you might feel, is the length of 
time required for education. It takes six or 
more years of college to earn a Doctor of 
Dental Surgery degree. But the profession of- 
fers a real opportunity in the field of public 
health and satisfying financial returns. 


APPLAUSE for MIDGE 


as she checked a smile, announced, “There's 
someone waiting to see you.” 

“That’s it! That's it exactly,” shouted 
Cue, jumping to his feet. “She's got it. Got 
the pathos and the suppressed merriment. 
That’s what I want!” 

Midge, cheeks scarlet, hurried toward the 
pantry. 

“Bless my spats, if it isn’t Midge!” Bud 
Hamilton sputtered in amazement. “Adele, 
isn’t that—?” 

“Say, of course it is,” interrupted Cue, 
and chased after her. “Hey, come back here, 
Midge!” 

“Is she really your sister?” Viola asked 
Adele, doing a little blushing on her own 
account. 

Cue returned, dragging Midge by the hand. 
Adele took one look, and nodded. ‘Anyone 
who thinks it’s fun having a show-off sister 
is welcome to her,” she said, tight-lipped. 

“Oh, but she wasn’t showing off this 
time,” contradicted Viola. “I know all about 
it. Listen, everyone, that kid’s been earning 
money to-night to buy her mother a birthday 
present.” 

She came over to Midge, hand extended, 
with a smile like her mother’s. “Forgive me 
for all the horrid things I said. If I'd ever 
met you, I would have known better.” 

“That's all right,” excused Midge. 

“Anyway, this young actress has done you 
out of your part, Vi,’ proclaimed Cue, slap- 
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“Isn't that what the established order al- 
ways feels about progress?” she asked as 
respectfully as possible. 

“Both about progress and about erratic 
schemes,” said Miss Lamphier. “Let me 
make myself a bit clearer. Have you ever 
thought of the power of life and death you 
college girls hold in your casual young 
hands?” 

“Power—of life and death?” Sara re- 
peated. What could the woman mean? 

“For instance, your fad of wearing short 
socks instead of silk hose to classes. Do you 
realize how many hosiety mill workers in 
Philadelphia that threw out of work? Some 
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The U. S. Civil Service employs many 
dentists whose salaries range from $1860 to 
$5000 a year. They serve in various Govern- 
ment positions. One of the most interesting 
of these is with the Indian Service, where the 
dentists travel from reservation to reservation 
doing dental work among the Indian children. 


Public Health Doctor 


So, briefly, we have scanned a few of the 
many fields in which women are helping to 
save lives and make them happier. In closing, 
let us pay homage to the women who are 
public health doctors, those tireless souls 
who have heard and answered the call to 
public service. Through the long years re- 
quired to earn an M. D., and after that a 
Doctor of Public Health degree, a Master of 
Science in Public Health, or a Doctor of 
Medical Science, they have faithfully kept 
their wagons hitched to a star. 

To attain the heights in public health 
work does indeed require long years of 
preparation. But if life-saving is your goal, 
the returns on your investment of both time 
and money will bountifully repay you. 
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“Come with us 
We have to get 


ping Midge on the back. 
just as you are, Midge. 
started,” 

Midge shook her head, and seeing Quen- 
tin, who had joined the general confusion, she 
appealed to him for help. “Make them re- 
alize I can’t leave until nine, Tin.” 

“She gave her word of honor,” explained 
Quentin simply. 

“Mother's no slave driver, she’d let her 
off,” laughed Viola. 

“It would be gypping, just the same,” 
maintained Midge. 

“You're wasting your time arguing with 
her,” Adele said coldly, frowning at her 
sister. 

“She doesn’t go on until the end of the 
second act,” the director reminded them. 
“There’s plenty of time to finish here and 
get over to the church. Step on it, Midge, 
will you?” 

“I'll wait and tote her over,” volunteered 
Quentin. 

“Then that’s settled,” said Cue. ‘Come 
on, the rest of you, if you’re going with me.” 

As they left, Midge found herself a recep- 
tion line of one, for they all shook her hand 
and promised to give her rousing applause. 

Quentin hung his coat on the back of a 
chair. ‘What do you think you're doing?” 
Viola turned back to ask. 

“While Midge is a waitress,” he answered 
firmly, “I'm going to be a butler,” 


BRIGHT IDEA 


of them could be re-employed making socks, 
but some doubtless went through great 
suffering.” 

“My aunt!” gasped Sara. “I thought that 
was the one sensible idea college girls had 
ever had.” 

“And if such a trivial thing as that could 
literally cause people to starve, imagine what 
would happen if your interesting idea came 
to execution,” went on Miss Lamphier. She 
sounded to Sara very much like a prosecuting 
attorney summing up the evidence. “Think 
of the factories closed, of the dressmakers, 
weavers, designers, machinists, salespeople, 
thrown out of work. Think of the depart- 
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ment stores that would have to close and the 
steel mills that would turn off employees. 
Think of the button-makers, the lace-makers, 
the dye-makers, the pattern-makers, who could 
no longer support their families.’’ 

Sara’s miserable eyes were fixed by Miss 
Lamphier’s cool, gray ones. The trumpets 
that had heralded her crusade made a few 
last defeated croaks and fell silent. 

“How can a person be as ignorant as I 
am?” she murmured. She felt a million 
hungry, accusing eyes upon her, the eyes of 
the people she had planned to starve—and 
also a number of amused corporeal ones at 
closer range. She bowed her head. But 
though Sara didn’t see it, Miss Lamphier’s 
eyes were interested. 

“Tell me,” she said, 
designed your frocks? 


“who is the girl who 
You said—Foh May? 
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That sounds as though she were Chinese.” 

“Yes, she’s Chinese,” said Sara faintly, 
“and the most promising artist in school.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said Miss Lamphier. 
“I like the dresses. I like them immensely 
—and what's more important from my view- 
point, you like them.” She turned to Mrs. 
Curtis. “Would it be undermining college 
rules to ask this young Chinese girl if she 
cared to try some designing for us? Perhaps 
something she could carry along with her 
college work?” 

No, indeed,” said Mrs. Curtis. “We are 
glad to have the students do any work that is 
not too strenuous for their health.” 

Sara’s head jerked up. Her face cleared 
into blazing interest. “A job—for Foh May?” 
she cried. “Oh! could you? Would you? It 
would mean everything to her. And to me.” 


MOTHER’S LITTLE HELPER 


of the morning seemed gone, for he was smil- 
ing cheerfully. ‘Hello, youngsters! What's 
all this? You look as if you had been taking 
a mud bath! Stan, I thought you were going 
to Keyesville.” 

“I didn’t go, sir.” Stan was grim again. 
He fixed his sister with a compelling eye. 

“Oh, Father, I did something perfectly ter- 
rible!’’ Dilsey plunged headlong into the tale 
of her mistake, and, Dilsey-like, did not spare 
herself. “But we've worked all the afternoon 
to fix it,” she added, when the story was told. 
“Do you think it’s all right now?” 

Her father looked serious. “Well, we cer- 
tainly don’t want to lose our chickens.” He 
stepped inside the chicken house and glanced 
around. “You youngsters seem to have done 
a pretty efficient job, Those boards on the 
floor were the solution of the problem. I 
think it’s safe enough. We'll leave the chick- 
ens out to-night and to-morrow, while the 
place dries. To-morrow evening you and I 
can lime it, Son, before we let them in.” 


“I ruined Stan’s whole afternoon, Daddy,” 
Dilsey confessed. 

“I guess I started the ruin this morning, 
and it took you to finish it, Daughter.” Mr. 
Mercer grinned at his son placatingly. 

Stanley grinned back. He hadn't lived for 
seventeen years with his parent without 
understanding him. 

“Come on up to the house now,” Mr. Mer- 
cer said. ‘You children must clean up for 
dinner before Mother gets home.” 

“How'd your case go, Dad?” Stan asked 
companionably, falling into step with his 
father. His tone was that of one business 
man to another. 

“Fine! Couldn’t have been better. 
settled the matter on our own terms, 
advantageously to my client.” 

As they reached the side porch, the father 
reached up and drew out from between the 
railing spindles a revealingly shaped parcel. 

“By the way,” he said casually, “coming 
home I happened to stop in at Baker and 


We 
Very 
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“I think it can be arranged,” said Miss 
Lamphier. 

Sara’s sudden smile was brilliant. 
pretty fine,” she observed, 
cational.” 

“This is a very worth-while institution,” 
Miss Lamphier smiled back. “I see that it 
produces lively minds and friendly hearts.” 
She picked up the pledge card that lay un- 
obtrusively with a pile of pictorial pamphlets 
beside her plate. ‘By the time you have 
collected a few more years and facts, my dear, 
you may surprise us with a Utopia that will 
work,” 

““Maybe, maybe so,” said Sara slowly, and 
her blue eyes clouded with visions. The 
trumpets that always heralded the march of 
her ideas were again sounding their clarion 
call to action. 


“Life's 
“and certainly edu- 
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Pettit’s. There was an out-of-town fellow in 
the store considering an object that I seem 
to have heard discussed once or twice in our 
family councils. The price was too high and 
he turned it down. But, I said to myself, if 
the House of Mercer's planning to absorb 
that thing, we'd better buy now while the 
buying’s good.” He tore off the paper and 
placed in Stan’s hands a fine tennis racket. 
“That's the one you favored, isn’t it, Son?” 
he asked with a twinkle. 


“Say!” Stan colored to the roots of his 
flaming hair. He turned the racket in his 
hand, testing its weight. “Say!” he said 


again, and the one word, coupled with his de- 
lighted face, was all the appreciation his 
father needed. “That's mighty decent of 
you, Dad!” 

His father laughed and gave him an af- 
fectionate cuff with his folded evening paper. 
“Well, you're a pretty decent chap yourself, 
Stan. And I thought a little present wouldn't 
hurt you!” 





AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—JOSEPH POLLET 





Many a talented young aspirant for artistic laurels, faced with 
the criticism and the uncertainty of his chosen career, has given up 
the struggle to accept a safe berth in commercial art. Joseph Pollet 
reversed the more usual practice by giving up a successful job 
with an advertising agency for his painting. 


The artist was born in Switzerland in 1897, but his father, a 
mechanic of French descent with something of a wanderlust in his 
veins, took him as a small child to Italy and later to New York. 
As the family income was far from affluent, the boy went to work 
as soon as he was able with the single idea of earning a living. 
He had shown no particular aptitude for drawing while in school, 
and no thought of painting—as an interest or as a profession—had 
at this time ever entered his head. His first position was with an 
advertising agency and after two years he was given a much cov- 
eted chance to write copy. To fit himself for this cherished op- 
portunity, he began to read and study, searching for whatever 
means would broaden and increase his ability. In this connection, 
the thought came to him that by learning to draw at least enough 
to present his ideas in the form of rough layouts, he might the 
more successfully deal with prospective customers. In carrying this 
plan into effect, he entered the twice-weekly night class in art at 
DeWitt Clinton High School. Soon he was attending nightly and, 
instead of thinking of art as a means of business advancement, he 
was regarding it as an end in itself. 


As his enthusiasm mounted, he joined the Art Students’ League 
and became the pupil of John Sloane who inspired and en- 
couraged him greatly. As he was more and more inclined to 
rudge the necessary time for attention to business it began to 
€ apparent where his true interest lay. Accordingly he resigned 
his position to devote himself entirely to his painting. He and his 


brothers bought a farm for their father at Saugerties, New York, 
where the artist often works at farming, turning to his painting 
when the farm tasks are done. 


Mr. Pollet is very serious about his painting, to which he brings 
intelligence, strength, and great capacity. His earlier work was 
impressionistic in method, a direct expression of his youthful re- 
action to nature which demanded immediate statement. Later, after 
his return from Europe, his style became what he himself has called 
more controlled and contemplative, the result of a maturer attitude 
of mind which permitted long consideration of a subject, resulting 
in a final conclusion. Figures, landscapes and still life share equal- 
ly in their appeal as subjects for his pictures. His canvases are 
emotional, a quality he inherited from his teacher, John Sloane, and 
sometimes even poetical as in this month’s delightful frontispiece 
(shown at the Julien Levy Gallery in New York in 1940) which 
portrays with such a light and charming touch the “Children’s 
World” of fantasy. The strong imaginative character of Joseph 
Pollet’s work is illustrated again in the four paintings in the — 
posers’ Group, the outstanding canvases in his show of 1934, 
which he pictures, in life size, Mozart, Bach, Wagner, and ta 
thoven, as created from his own intellectual and emotional reaction 
to their music. 


Joseph Pollet is a member of the American Society of Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers, and the Woodstock Artists’ Association. He 
received Honorable Mention at the Annual International Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Painters at Carnegie Institute in 1929 and 
a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1930. His oe have been pur- 
chased by the Newark Museum, New York University, the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, New York City, and the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, Washington, > < M 




















EAN plunged her brush happily 
into the paint pail. As she dab- 
bled it up and down, the thick, 
white paint gave out a series of satis- 


fying glubs. “Lovely,” she mur- 
mured. “All my life I've wanted to 
paint a picket fence. But if your 
mother hadn't bought this old place 
I'd never have had a chance, proba- 
bly.” 

“Uh huh,” assented Joan, daub- 
ing at one of the broad pickets 
which enclosed the dooryard of the 
farmhouse. “I love it, too. But I 
hope Mother won't get the idea that 
we'd enjoy painting the whole house 
as well! I draw the line at that.” 


@ They worked on in companion- 
able silence, the glistening white 
stretch of fence growing longer with 
each completed picket. Finally Joan 
threw down her brush. “Phew!” 
she said. “It’s hot in the sun. I 
move we take a breathing spell.” 


“Breathing spell’ is right.” Jean 
wrinkled her nose. “If somebody 
would invent a smell-less paint, he'd 
make a fortune. Did you put the 
October AMERICAN GIRL in your 
suitcase, Jo? This would be a good 
time to read it.” 

“I did—and it would,” Joan an- 
swered. “Let's go around to the 
shady side of the house. It'll be 
cooler there.” 


@ The two girls, in their paint-spat- 
tered overalls, settled themselves on 
the warm ground, with their backs 
against the house wall. Joan, who 
had run upstairs for the AMERICAN 
GirL, balanced it on her knees. 
“Here's another lovely Girl Scout 
head by Lawrence Wilbur,” she said, 
bending to examine the cover. 
“Not only pretty, but so real.” 
Jean rolled over on her elbow, the 
better to see. “There are probably 
other features in this number, too, 


Autumn 


Week-end 


in honor of Girl Scout week.” 

“There are,” her friend replied. 
“The photograph spread pictures 
all of the ten fields of interest of 
the Girl Scout program. Democracy 
Begins at Home, by Jessie A. Hughes, 
will be a life-saver in earning the 
Junior Citizen badge. And—let’s 
see—there’s a Bobo Witherspoon 
story, Dumb Show, that looks as if 
it would be fun to read.” 

“Bobo is always a scream.” Jean 
leaned over and flipped the pages. 
“There, that's what I was looking 
for—Trumpeter Swan, by Esther 
Melbourne Knox, illustrated by Eli- 
nore Blaisdell. What nice pictures! 
It must be a medieval story.” 

“Yes, England just after the 
Norman Conquest,” replied Joan. 
“T’m sure this is the first time Miss 
Blaisdell has illustrated for us. I 
read somewhere that she specializes 
in medieval subjects.” 

Jean’s brown hand reached for 
the magazine. “Here's a Southern 
mountain story by May Justus! And 
look, Jo, this article, Music in Your 
Own Back Yard, is by Alan Lomax! 
He's the folk song specialist of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System.” 

Joan nodded. ‘He and his father 
have recorded thousands of folk 
songs for the Library of Congress, 
too,” she said. “That's a mighty in- 
teresting hobby, Jin—collecting folk 
music.” 

“You said it!” Jean rested her 
head against the house wall. “Let's 
begin by reading that article. Maybe 
we'll come across some folk songs 
while we're up here on the farm.” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send $1.50 
for one year, or $2.00 for two years, 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 





ALL minor wounds should receive 
first aid treatment. 

Mercurochrome has many advan- 
tages for this purpose. 

The 2% solution is antiseptic, non- 
irritating, non-toxic in wounds. 

Solutions do not deteriorate. 

The color indicates the extent of ap- 


plication. 


PrP ACCEPTED 


ER: 


Injuries are more promptly reported 
because treatment is not painful. 
Apply Mercurochrome to all minor 
wounds. Do not fail to call a physician 
in more serious Cases. 
Mercurochrome, accepted by the Coun- 
cil on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 


American Medical Association, has a 


background of 20 years’ clinical use. 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) j 
Every H. W. & D. product is investigated and 
proved chemically, pharmacologically and bacteri- 
ologically in our laboratories before marketing. 
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